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TO THE READER. 


Tue additional pages with which this number begins, afford “great enlargement,” 
as Friends say, to the Editor,—whose “ passion” it is, as the French say, to give you 
everything he likes himself. 

Fail not to read “ Speculators among the Stars.” It is beautiful and noble. He 
who reads the first part, will need no advice to read the conclusion when it shall come. 
The original Work, by Professor Whewell, has had a considerable sale in this country, 
Messrs. Gould & Lincoln having issued several editions. To the last is appended the 
“ Dialogue,” in which the author reviews his reviewers. “The Artificial Production 
of Fish” we have been watching an opportunity to print, for some months. 

Mr. Chambers, in his late visit to America, gathered up many subjects for his 
“Journal.” “The American Glencoe ” is familiar to our readers through Evangeline. 

The war now begun in Europe and Asia, comes home to us in many ways ; so that 
the articles from the “ Economist” have a pecuniary and practical interest. 

The British Government, originally forced into the war by public opinion at home, 
forgot the great Duke’s axiom, “England cannot have a little war,” and by its dila- 
tory and half-way plans, made it doubtful, to the last, to Germany, and even to Russia, 
that she meant to fight at all. The Allies have gone on so slowly, that the Russians 
were ready for them; and the crushing defeat supposed to await the latter at Sebas- 
topol, seems now quite as likely to fall upon the invaders. On the other hand, the 
alliance of Austria, for which the good will of the people of Germany, Hungary, and 
Poland, has. been sacrificed, seems to be quite as doubtful as ever. If Russia should 
successfully resist at Sebastopol, is it not likely that she will continue to be supported 
by Austria and Prussia? The position of their armies is very favorable, not only for 
holding the principalities, but also for pressing upon Hungary and Poland. 

On account of the abhorrence which the British aristocracy are supposed to feel for 
popular freedom on the continent,—as well as from some most impolitic hints as to the 
future regulation of American affairs by the Allies,—many of our countrymen desire 
to see Russia hold her ground against them strongly and long. 

There has risen up no successor to Sir Robert Peel,—no great man who can see 
thaf it is a vital question to Great Britain to take away from us all suspicion of hostile 
plans on her part. It was not the Revolutionary War which created this distrust 
and animosity toward her, by which our domestic politics have so much been gov- 
erned; but the retention of the North West forts, which enabled her to tamper with 
our Indian tribes. The Marquis of Lansdowne, after the Canadian troubles of 1837 
had been put down, said that England had now the opportunity (by giving up the 
Canadas) of repairing the great error she had committed by retaining them in 1783. 
And yet, untaught by experience,—not seeing that our growth is as useful to her as 
her own,—she seems likely (with the co-operation of our own Government) to make 
trouble in Central America. 

Notwithstanding, we are earnestly in favor of the Allies. The Sultan risked his 
crown in defence of the Hungarian Refugees who came to him, against both Austria 
and Russia ; and we believe that it is only the Russian pressure upon the German i. 
ple, by support of their Governments, which renders despotism possible there. t 
pressure removed, it seems. hopeful, if not likely, that a United Germany may grow 
up, with a Constitutional Government, and stay the Northern plague. Then it would 
only require a time, short in the life of nations, to give good government to Italy, 
Hungary, and perhaps to Poland. But we confess to great doubt of the success of a 
war begun too late and too timidly,—and have no hope of living to see the end of it. 

From “The Friend,” a Philadelphia weekly paper, we copy some beautiful and 
tender verses, which exhort to patience and persevering constancy, with fervent sim- 
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we and wisdom. Perhaps a part of our feeling on the subject may arise from 
riendships with members of that society—who are now, we trust, of the great family 
of heaven. 

The “Spectator” of Nov. 25th, speaking of the British Home Army, says: — 

“The enemy should be unable to land on any part of our island without finding its 
native defenders prepared to resist him. Such is the case with the United States of 
America. Exposed and extended as that territory would be, there is not, and for 
some time will not exist, a general who would venture to repeat the memorable tour 
of Lord Cornwallis in the Carolinas ; because in the United States, with an army not 
exceeding 10,000, there are 2,300,000 militia or volunteers. Now, in the United 
States most men prefer to enter volunteer corps for the twofold reason, that they can 
regulate its standard of costume and its hours of drill. Some like an expensive and 
showy dress ; others prefer a plainer dress; but we believe few care to remain within 
what may to a certain extent be called the pauper part of the resident army,—the 
militia. The consequence is, that emulation is powerfully excited; and some of the 
volunteer corps, such as the 1st Division of New York, have called forth the admira- 
tion of military men for their state of drill and efficiency. They have preserved the 
domestic peace of the State city ; and others of a similar class have gained the victo- 
ries of the United States over enemies on the border, adding provinces to the Union.” 

Speaking of a volume just issued in England, the “ Spectator” says : — 

“The present volume of De Quincey’s ‘ Miscellanies’ appears under circumstances 
which demand sympathy; the author is suffering under ‘the distraction of a nervous 
misery,’ which, though it does not prevent the attempt at revision, is obviously not well 
fitted to insure success. The papers have interest in themselves. ‘That on ‘Murder’ 
revives the celebrated case of Williams, which two-and-forty years ago, in the very 
crisis of Napoleon’s fate, horrified the whole nation,—nay, frighted the isle from its 
propriety. ‘War’ treats the subject from a large point of view; the author being 
opposed to the Peace Society,—though on other grounds than those generally put for- 
ward. The flight of the Kalmucks from the Russian territories has a relation to 
passing events; the Templar’s Dialogues (in opposition to Ricardo) conduce to vari- 
ety; and the Mail-coach, with its three topics, recalls the past ‘glory of motion,’ as 
well as contains some things in the Opium-éater’s peculiar way.” 

In the last number of “Eliza Cook’s Journal,” which she had carried on for 291 
weeks, we find the following touching notice : — 

“It would be as ungrateful as unseemly, if I breathed no farewell word to those 
subscribers who have so generously patronized my earnest, though trivial, efforts im the 
cause of simple Poetry and popular Progression. I shall not say much, for the sub- 
ject I am communicating is too painful to dwell upon. 

“ Suffering of an unusually severé character attacked me soon after the commence- 
ment of my ‘Journal;’ but I endured and labored with, I trust, a brave heart and 
patient spirit. After sleepless nights, Morning has found me at my desk,—trembling 
in frame, but firm in purpose; and, without a shadow of pretence, let me say that I 
have worked less with the desire of gaining my daily bread, than with the wish to be 
of use to my fellow creatures. I am at length compelled to yield to circumstances, 
_ and must retire—at least for a time—from the field of literature. ; 

“ Should the re-establishment of my health permit a renewal of my duties, I feel con- 
vinced that I shall again find friends ready to cheer me on; but in order to secure 
freedom from anxiety and responsibility, the ‘Journal’ for the present will be dis- 
continued, and the publication of it cease from this number. 

“In the sincere hope that my retirement from literary pursuits will be only tempo- 

, I most cordially, though painfully, bid my kind readers adieu ! ” 

e cannot so well, in other words, express our opinion of Mrs. Ashton’s “ Mothers 
of the Bible,” just published by Messrs. Jewett & Co., as in the short and compre- 
hensiye phrase of the “Philadelphia Ledger:”—“The author seems to have accom- 
filished her task with simple beauty and pathos, and careful fidelity to Sacred His- 
tory.” This notice itself is worthy of attention ; the praise is discriminating, and could 
not be higher. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SPECULATORS AMONG THE STARS. 


Of the Plurality of Worlds; an Essay. Also 
a Dialogue on the same subject. Second 
Edition. Parker and Son, 1854. 

More Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philos- 
opher, and the Hope of the Christian. By 
Sir David Brewster, K. H., D.C.L. Mur- 
ray, 1854. 

The Planets Are they Inhabited Worlds? 
Museum of Science and Art. By Dionysius 
Lardner, D.C.L., Chapters i, ii, iii, iv. 
Walton and Maberly, 1854. 


PART I. 


Let us imagine one of our species, at an 
early period of its history, destitute of any 
artificial aid to the sense of sight, contemplat- 
ing the aspect of things around him. He per- 
ceives that, somehow or other, he lives upon a 
something,—apparently a flat surface, of in- 
definite extent in all directions from the spot 
where he stands,—consisting of land and 
water, alternately visited with light and dark- 
ness, heat and cold; with a regular succession 
of seasons, somehow or other connected with 
the growth of vegetables of various kinds, suit- 
able and unsuitable for his purposes, with 
beautiful flowers and magnificent forests : while 
the air, water, and earth, teem with insects, 
birds, fishes, and animals, which seem almost 
altogether at his command. There are also 
winds, dews, showers, mists, frost, snow, hail, 
thunder-storms, volcanoes, and earthquakes. 
He himself, equally with the vegetables and 
animals, passes through divers gradations, from 
birth to decay,—from life to death ; but during 
life, alike alternately sleeping and waking, 
subject to vicissitudes of pain and pleasure, of 
health and disease. 

If he look beyond the locality on which all 
this takes place, he beholds a blazing body 
alternately visible and invisible, at regular in- 
tervals, and to which he attributes both light 
and heat ; another luminous body, visible only 
at night, which it gently illuminates; and both 
these objects are occasionally — to brief 
but portentous obscurations. uring the 
night there also appear a great number of 
glittering white specks in the blue distance, 
which he calls stars; all he knows of them 
being, that they are beautiful objects in the 
dark,—even contributing a little light, in the 
absence of the moon. Why all these things 
came to be as they are, he knows no more 
than the bird that is blithely singing on the 
branch above him, but for a certain Book, 
which tells him that God made him, and 
everything he sees about him,—the sun, the 
-moon, the stars, the earth, with all the ar- 
rangements securing night and day, light and 
darkness, seasons, days and years; forming 
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him in His image ; giving him the earth for a 
dwelling, and dominion over everything that 
lives and breathes in it; and commanding him 
to be obedient to the will of his Maker. That 
the first man and woman placed on the earth 
became, nevertheless, almost immediately dis- 
obedient ; whereby they incurred. the anger 
of God, and their position on earth became 
woefully changed for the worse. That God, 
nevertheless, loved man, formed in His own 
image, after His likeness, with such tender- 
ness, that he devised means for his restbration, 
if he chose, to the favor which he had for- 
feited ; and Himself visited the earth, in the 
form of man ; submitted to mockery, suffering, 
and death, on his behalf; rose again, and re- 
turned to heaven with the body which He 
had assumed on earth. That though man’s 
body must die and decay, equally with that 
of every animal, his shall rise again, and be 
rejoined by its spirit, to stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of God, to be judged in respect of 
the deeds done in the body, and be eternally 
miserable or happy, according to the righteous 
judgment then pronounced. Moreover, this 
Book tells him, with reference to the locality 
in which he exists, that all things shall not 
always remain as they are, but that the earth, 
and all that is in it, shall be burned up; that 
it, and the heaven, shall pass away with a 
eat noise ; that the elements shall melt with 
ervent heat; and for those on whom a favor- 
able doom shall have been pronounced in the 
day of judgment, there shall be a new heaven, 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. Believing all this, and his inner nature 
telling him that the law of action laid down in 
the Book is righteous, and conformable to that 
nature, he endeavors to regulate his conduct 
by it, and dies, as dies generation after gen- 
eration, in calm and happy reliance on the 
truth of that Book. 

Ages pass away, and great discoveries 
appear to be made, by the exercise of man’s 
own thought and ingenuity, and quite inde- 
pendently of any revelations contained in his 
Great Book. Whereas he had thought the 
earth stationary, he finds it, the sun, and the 
moon, to be round bodies, each turning round 
on its own axis, the earth once in twenty-four 
hours; that the earth also goes round the sun 
once in every year, the moon accompanying 
it, and at the same time turning round it once 
in every month ; and that these are the means 
by which are caused light and darkness, night 
and day, heat and cold, and the various 
changes of the seasons. The stars remain 
ee the mere bright specks they ever 
appeared. 

et us now, however, suppose our thought- 
ful observer's sight assisted by the aid of 
glass, in two ways,—so as to place him, on the 





one hand, nearer to distant objects, and on 
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the other, reveal objects close to him which 
he had never suspected. In the latter case, 
his microscope exhibits an astounding specta- 
cle,—almost every atom turned, as it were, 
into a world, peopled with exquisitely organ- 
ized animal forms, adapted perfectly to the 
elements in which they are seen disporting 
themselves. In the former case, his telescope 
makes equally astounding revelations in an 
opposite direction. The heavens are swarm- 
ing with splendid structures unseen to the 
naked eye. New planets are visible, with 
rings, belts, and moons; and the stars prove 
to be resplendent suns, the centres of so many 
systems peopling infinitude ; and these, more- 
over, obeying laws of motion the same as those 
which exist in the system of which the earth 
forms part! 

“ Well,” says our overwhelmed observer, 
“it is cortalaly late in the day to make these 
sublime and awful discoveries; but here they 
are, unless my instruments play me false, so 
that I am the victim of mere optical delusion ; 
the boundless, numberless realms of insect life 
being only imaginary, and the stars really no 
suns or worlds at all, but simply the glittering 
spots which alone mankind has hitherto be- 
lieved them. But if my telescope tell me 
truly, the little speck on which I live is in 


fact but a grain of dark dust in the heavens, 


circling obscurely round a sun, itself a mere 
star, perhaps eclipsed in splendor by every 
other star in existence ; each probably con- 
taining many more and greater planets cir- 
cling about it than has our sun! And about 
these matters The Book is silent!” 

Pondering these discoveries, and assuming 
them to be real, our observer echoes the 
inquiry of our greatest living astronomer: 
“Now, for what purpose are we to su 
such magnificent bodies scattered through the 
abyss of space?”* And at length the 
grander one occurs: Are there human beings, 
or beings similar to myself, anywhere else 
than on this earth ?—on the sun, moon, plan- 
ets, and their satellites?—nay, on all the 
other inconceivably numerous suns, planets, 
and satellites in existence? He pauses, as 
though in a spasm of awe. But he may next, 
and very rationally ask: If it be so, how does 
all this affect me? Has it any practical bear- 
ing on the condition of a denizen of this 
earth ? 

If our bewildered inquirer unfortunately 
had at his elbow Thomas Paine, he would 
hear this blasphemous whisper: “ The system 
of a plurality of worlds renders Taz Curis- 
TIAN FAITH at once little and ridiculous, 
and scatters it in the mind, like feathers in 
the air. The two beliefs cannot be held to- 
gether in the same mind; and he who thinks 


* Herschell, Astron., § 592.—[We quote from the 
first edition. ] 
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he believes both, has thought but little of 


either.” * 

By this impious drivel is meant, that if this 
infinitude of systems be made by one God, 
who has peopled every orb as our own is peo- 
pled, with rational and moral beings, it is 
absurd to suppose that He has such a special 
regard for us, as the Scriptures assure us He 
has,—that He was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us,—lived with us, died for us, rose again for 
us—us, the insignificant occupants of this in- 
significant speck amidst the resplendent mag- ° 
nificence of the infinite. universe. Now, that 
such a notion is equally oe and unphil- 
osophical, we trust no intelligent reader of 
ours requires to be persuaded ; but that there 
are both friends and enemies of the Christian 
faith, who fear or believe otherwise, may be 
assumed. And hence the unspeakable im- 
portance of a matter soberly, by 
such light as we have,—as God has beon 
pleased to vouchsafe to us. If we have little, 
we cannot help it, but must gratefully and 
reverently make the best use we can of it; 
assuring ourselves that there must be wise 
reasons for our omniscient Creator’s having 
given us just as much as we have, and no 
more. He might have endowed us with facul- 
ties nearly akin to His own; but He has 
thought proper to act otherwise. 

The attention of scientific persons, and those 
of a speculative character in religion, physics, 
and morals, has recently been sais to the 

uestion, — whether there are grounds for be- 
heving the heavenly bodies to be inhabited by 
rational beings, — by the publication, eleven 
months ago, of a thin octavo volume of 279 
pages, bearing no author’s name, and entitled, 
Of the Plurality of Worlds — An Essay. 
Internal evidence seemed to point to a distin- 
guished person at Cambridge as the author — 
a gentleman of great eminence as a mathema- 
tician, a logician, a divine, and a moralist — 
in short to the Rev. Dr. Whewell, the Mas- 
ter of Trinity College. The work was divided 
into numbered paragraphs, as is usual with that 
gentleman ; peculiarities of spelling : — e. gE: 
“ offense,” instead of “ offence,” — and of style 
and expression, are common to the Essay and 
the other works of the suspected author. We 
are not aware that, up to the present time, he 
has repudiated the work thus attributed to him. 
On the contrary, he has just published a Dia- 
logue, by way of supplement to it, in which he 
and various classes of objectors are speakers; 
and on one of them telling him that one of his 
critics “ repeatedly tries to connect his specu- 
lations with those of the author of Vestiges of 
Creation,” a wild work of an infidel character, 
he answers : “ If he were to try to connect me 
with an answer to that work, which went 


* Age of Reason. 
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through two editions, under the title of Indica- 
tions of the Creator, he would be nearer the 
mark ; at least, I adopt the sentiments of this 
latter book.” Now, this latter book was pub- 
lished, certainly not with Dr. Whewell’s name 
on the title-page, but by the publisher of all 
his other works, and entitled Indications of the 
Creator ; Theological Extracts from Dr. Whe- 
well’s History and Philosophy of Inductive Sci- 
ence. But whereas the Essay in question is 
written by the present highly gifted Master of 
Trinity, with the design of showing that “ the 
belief of the planets and stars being inhabited 
is ill-founded — a notion taken up on insufli- 
cient grounds, and that the most recent astro- 
nomical discoveries point the other way,” — 
the author declaring that these “ views have 
long been in his mind, the convictions which 
they involve growing gradually deeper, through 
the effect of various trains of speculation ;” it 
will be found, on referring to Dr. Whewell’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, published in 1833, that 
these views seem not then to have been enter- 
tained by him. In book iii, chap. 2, we find 
him speaking thus : “ The earth, the globular 
body thus covered with life, is not the only 
globe in the universe. There are circling 
about our own sun six others, so far as we can 
judge perfectly analogous in their nature, be- 
sides our moon, and other bodies analogous to 
it. No one can resist the temptation to con- 
jecture that these globes, some of them much 
arger than our own, are not dead and barren ; 
that they are, like ours, occupied with life, or- 
ganization, intelligence. To conjecture is all 
that we can do; yet even by the perception 
of such a possibility, our view of the domain 
of nature is enlarged and elevated.” Speaking 
again of the stars, and supposing them suns, 
with planets revolving round them, he adds : 
“ And these may, like our planet, be the seats 
of vegetable, animal, and rational life. We 
may thus have in the universe, worlds, no one 
knows how many, no one can guess how va- 
ried.” And, finally, in the ensuing chapter, 
“On man’s place in the Universe,” he says : 
“ We thus find that a few of the shining spots 
which we see scattered on the face of the sky 
in such profusion, appear to be of the same na- 
ture as the earth ; and may, perhaps, as anal- 
ogy would suggest, be, like the earth, the habi- 
tations of organized beings.” Undoubtedly 
these remarks are penned in a cautious and 
philosophic spirit; and upwards of twenty 
years’ subsequent reflection, by the light of va- 
rious splendid astronomical discoveries during 
that interval, is now announced to have so far 
shaken Dr. Whewell’s faith in such “ conjec- 
tures,” as to induce him, “ in all sincerity and 
simplicity,” to submit “to the public the argu- 
ments, strong or weak,” which had occurred to 
him on the subject; “and which, when he 
proceeded to write the Essay, assumed, by be- 
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ing unfolded, greater strength than he had ex- 
seg md He is now disposed to regard a be- 
ief in the plurality of worlds “to have been 
really produced by a guess, lightly made at 
first, quite unsupported by subsequent discove- 
ries, and discountenanced by the most recent 
observations, though too remote from knowl- 
edge to be either proved or disproved.” And 
further, he thus indicates the grand scope of 
the entire inquiry : — “I do not attempt to 
disprove the plurality of worlds, by taking for 
nted the truths of Revealed Religion ; but 
say that the teaching of Religion may, to a 
candid inquirer, suggest the wisdom of not 
taking for granted the Plurality of Worlds. 
Religion seems, at first sight at least, to repre- 
sent Man’s history and position as unique. As- 
tronomy, some think, suggests the contrary. 
I examine the force of this latter suggestion, 
and it seems to me to amount to little or no- 
thing.” In the tenth and eleventh chapters of 
the Essay, Dr. Whewell thus speaks, in two 
passages (§$ 12, 20), which appear to us to in- 
dicate at once the spirit in which he offers his 
speculations, and his apprehension as to the 
reception with which they might meet. In the 
former, he owns that his “ views are so differ- 
ent from those hitherto generally entertained, 
and considered as having a sort of religious 
dignity belonging to them, that we may fear, 
at first at least, they will appear to many rash 
and fanciful, and p Bens as we have said, ir- 
reverent.” In the latter he speaks thus : — 


It is not to be denied that there may be a re- 
gret and disturbance naturally felt at having to 
give up our belief that the planets and the stars 
probably contain servants and worshippers of 
God. It must always be a matter of pain and 
trouble, to be urged with tenderness, and to be 
performed in time, to untwine our reverential re- 
ligious sentiments from erroneous views of the 
constitution of the Universe with which they 
have been involved. But the change once made, 
it is found that religion is uninjured, and rever- 
ence undiminished. And, therefore, we trust that 
the reader will receive with candor and patience 
the argument which we have to offer with refer- 
ence to this view, or, rather, this sentiment. 


In this tone of manly —— is expressed the 
1 


whole of this really remarkable work ; bat all 
competent readers will also be struck by the 
dignified consciousness of power associated with 
that modesty. These two characteristics have 
invested this book with a certain charm, in our 
eyes, which we cannot but thus avow, after 
having given his Essay, and the Dialogue, in 
which he deals with various objectors to his 
Essay, due consideration. A calm perusal of 
that Dialogue may suggest to shrewd op 
nents the necessity of approaching the writer 
of it with caution. 

Here, then, we have a man of first-rate in- 
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tellectual power, a practised and skilful dialec- 
tivian, formidably familiar with almost every de- 

artment of physical science, in its latest and 
fiighest development; an eminent moral writer 
and oh me teacher, and an orthodox clergy- 
man in the Church of England, coming for- 
ward deltberately to commit himself to opin- 
ions which he acknowledges he does not pub- 
lish “ without some fear of giving offence :” — 
opinions at variance with those not only popu- 
larly held, but maintained by perhaps three- 
fourths of even scientific persons who have 
bestowed attention on the subject. Who can 
doubt his right to do so, especially in a calm 
and temperate spirit, as contradistinguished to 
one of arrogance and dogmatism ? None but a 
fool would rush angrily forward, to encounter 
such an author with harsh and heated language, 
or derogatory and uncharitable insinuations 
and imputations. A philosophical and duly 
qualitied opponent would act differently. He 
would say: In this age of free inquiry, no mat- 
ter how bold and serious the attack on precon- 
ceptions and long-established opinion and be- 
lict, if it be made in a grave and manly spirit 
of inquiry and argument, and especially by one 
whose eminent character, qualifications, and 
position, entitle his suggestions and specula- 
tions to deliberate consideration ; that delibe- 
rate consideration they must have. “TI have 
presented,” says the writer of the ssay, in 
the Dialogue, “ gravely and calinly, the views 
and arguments which occurred to my mind, on 
a question which many persons think an inter- 
esting one ; and if any one will introduce any 
other temper into the discussion of this ques- 
tion, with him I will hold no argument; if he 
write in a vehement and angry strain, I will 
have nothing to say to him.” The author is 
here alluding to Sir David Brewster, the au- 
thor of the second of the three works placed at 
the head of this article. If, on the other hand, 
aman of great authority and reputation be un- 
wise enough to run counter to opiniéns uni- 
versally received, and that by persons of high 
scientific and literary reputation, merely as a 
sort of gladiatorial exercise, disturbing views 
rightly associated with religion and science, 
and with levity shaking the confidence of man- 
kind in sadledens arrived at by the pro- 
foundest masters of science, he must take the 
consequences of being deemed presumptuous 
and trifling, and oncounter the stern rebuke 
of those whom he is not entitled to treat with 
disrespect. 

Now, a careful and unprejudiced perusal of 
this Essay has satisfied us concerning several 
things. It is written with uncommon ability. 
The author has an easy mastery of the Eng- 
lish language, and these pages abound in vig- 
orous and beautifully exact expressions.— 
From beginning to end, also may be seen in- 
dications of a subtle and guarded logic; a 
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felicitous and masterly disposition of his sub- 
ject; a thorough familiarity with the heights 
and depths of physics, divinity and morals; 
and above, and infinitely beyond all, a reverent 
regard for the truths of revealed religion, and 
an earnest desire to advance its interests, by 
removing what, in his opinion, many deem a 
serious stumblingblock in the way of the devout 
Christian. That stumblingblock may be seen 
indicated in the audacious language which we 
have quoted from Thomas Paine. If this be 
the object which Dr. Whewell has had in 
view—and who will doubt it ?—his title to re- 
spectful consideration is greatly enhanced.— 
He must be given credit for having deliber- 
ately counted the cost of what he was about 
to do—the amount of censure, ridicule, and 
contempt which he might provoke. It seems 
that he has felt himself strong enough to make 
the experiment; and here he sees a distin- 
guished contemporary, Sir David Brewster, 
quickly ascribing “his theories and specula- 
tions to no better feeling than a love of noto- 
riety ;"* who again stigmatizes an argument 
of the Essayist, as “ the most ingenious though 
shallow piece of sophistry which we have ever 
encountered in modern dialectics.” ¢ 

That Dr. Whewell offers us, m his Essay 
and Dialogue, his real views and opinions, and 
that they have been long and deeply consid- 
ered, we implicitly believe, on his own state- 
ment, that such is the case. It may never- 
theless be, that he is the unconscious victim 
of an invincible love of paradox ; and indeed 
Sir David Brewster unceremoniously charac- 
terizes the Essayist’s conjectures concerning 
the fixed stars as “ insulting to Astronomy,” 
and “ascribable only to some morbid condi- 
tion of the mental powers, which feeds upon 
paradox, and delights in doing violence to sen- 
timents deeply cherished, and to opinions uni- 
versally believed ;” $ that having once con- 
ceived what he regards as a happy idea ona 
great question, he dwells upon it with such 
an eager fondness as warps ee ; that 
having committed himself to what he has seen 
to be a false position, he defends it desperately 
with consummate logical skill. Or he may 
believe himself entitled to the credit of having 
demolished bold and vast theories, and pluck- 
ed up by the roots an enormous fallacy. It 
may be so, or it may not; but Dr. Whewell’s 
is certainly a very bold attempt to swim 
against the splendid stream of modern astro- 
nomical speculation. He would say, however, 
is it not as bold to people, as to ee the 
starry structures ? It is on you that the bur- 
then of proof rests: you cannot see, or hear, 
inhabitants in other spheres; the Bible tells 
us nothing about them; and where, therefore, 
is the EVIDENCE on which you found your 

* More Worlds than One, p. 199. 
t Ibid., p. 202. } Ibid., p. 230. 
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assertion, and would coerce me into a concur- 
rence in your conclusions? I long for the 
roduction of sufficient evidence of so awful a 
‘act as that God has created all the starry 
bodies for the purpose of placing upon them 
beings in any degree like man—moral, intel- 
lectual, accountable beings, of equal, higher, 
or lower degree of intelligence—consisting of 
that wondrous combination of matter and 
mind, body and soul, which constitutes man, 


existing in similar relations to the external’ 


world. The mere suggestion startles me, both 
as a man of science and a Christian believer, 
on account of certain difficulties which appear 
tome greater than perhaps even you may 
have taken into account. But, however this 
may be, I call upon you for proofs of so vast a 
fact as you allege to exist, or the best kind 
and greatest degree of evidence which may 
justify me in assenting to the existence of 
such a fact. We are dealing with facts, pro- 
babilities, improbabilities; and I repudiate 
any intrusion of sentiment or fancy. If God 
has told me that the fact exists, I receive it 
with reverence; and wonder at finding my- 
self a member of so immense a family, from 
all communication with which He has been 
pleased to cut me off in my present stage of 
existence. But if God has not told me the 


fact directly—and I feel no religious obliga- 


tion to hold the fact to exist or not to exist—I 
will regard the question as one both curious 
and interesting, and weigh carefully the rea- 
sons which you offer me in support of your 
assertion. But will you, in return, weigh 
carefully the reasons I offer for asserting a 
fact which appears to me, however you may 
think erroneously, of incalculable greater per- 
sonal moment to me as a member of the hu- 
man family—namely, that “ man’s history and 
position are unique ;—that the earth is really 
the largest planetary body in the solar system 
—its domestic hearth, and the only worLD 
in the universe ?” Iam quite as much start- 
led at having to receive your notion, as you 
‘ may be to receive mine. My great engine of 
proof, says his opponent, is analogy: well, re- 
—_ the other, there I will meet you; and the 

rst grand point to settle #s, whether there 1s 
an analogy ;* when that shall have been set- 
tled in the affirmative, we will, as carefully as 
possible, weigh the amount of it. 

This is the point at issue between Dr. Whe- 
well and Sir David Brewster ; who resolutely 
undertakes to demonstrate “ More Worlds than 
One” to be “ the creed of the philosopher, and 
the hope of the Christian.” It is to be seen 
whether this eminent member of the scientific 
world, also a firm believer in the Christian re- 
ligion, has undertaken a task to which he is 
equal. He must present such an amount of 


® Essay (2d edition), p. 261. 
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Ent as will require the plurality of worlds to 
accepted as his CREED, by a PHILOSOPHER ; 
that is, by a Baconian—one accustomed to 
exact and patient investigation of facts, and 
inferences deducible from them; who rigor- 
ously rejects, as disturbing forces, all appeals 
to our hopes or wishes, our feelings or fancy. 
There are two questions before us; to which 
we shall add, on our own account, a third. 
The first is that asked in 1686 by the gifted 
and sprightly Fontenelle ‘(whom Valtaire 
pronounced the most universal genius which 
the age of Louis XIV. produced), and echoed 
in 1854 by Sir David Brewster: Pourquoi 
non? Why should there not be a plurality 
of worlds? The second is that pe by Dr. 
Whewell: Why should there be? “I do not 
— to disprove a plurality of worlds; but 
ask in vain for any argument that makes the 
doctrine probable.” * The third, is our own. 
And what if there be ?—a question of a directly 
practical tendency. We shall take the sec- 
ond question first, because it will bring Dr. 
Whewell first on the field, as it was he who 
has so suddenly mooted this singular question. 
But we would at the outset entreat our read- 
ers, at all events our younger ones, to remem- 
ber that we are dealing with a purely specu- 
lative subject, respecting which zealous par- 
tisans are apt to draw on their imaginations— 
to assert or deny the existence of analogy, on 
insuflicient grounds; to overstrain or under- 
rate its force ; and lend to bare probabilities, 
or even pure possibilities, somewhat of the air 
of facts, where facts there are absolutely none. 
1. Why should there be more worlds than 
one? “ Astronomy,” says Dr. Whewell, “ no 
more reveals to us extra-terrestrial moral 
agents, than religion reveals to us extra-terres- 
trial plans of Divine government;” and to 
| f . & - 
j remedy the assumption of moral agents in 
other worlds, by the assumption of some ope- 
ration of the Divine plan in other worlds, is 
unauthorized and fanciful, and a violation of 
| the humility, submission of mind, and spirit of 
reverence, which religion requires.t He con- 
siders Dr. Chalmers’s allowance of astronomy’s 
offering strong analogies in favor of such opin- 
ions as “more than rash!” he regards such 
“ analogies” as, “ to say the least, greatly ex- 
aggerated ; and by taking into account what 
astronomy really teaches us, and what we 
learn also from other sciences, I shall attempt 
to reduce such analogies to their true value.” 
We have seen Dr. Whewell, in 1833, express- 
ing an opinion very doubtfully, with a “ per- 
haps, that, as analogy would suggest, a few of 
the heavenly bodies appearing to be of the 
same nature as the earth, may be, like it, the 
seats of organized beings.” He his now dis- 
posed to annihilate those analogies, so far as 








* Dialogue, p. 37 t Essay, pp. 183, 184. 
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they are deemed sufficient to warrant such an 
immense conclusion. But that to which he is 
now disposed to come is equally immense. He 
says, «Phat the earth is inhabited, is not a 
reason for believing that the other planets are 
so, but for believing that they are not so.” * 
Her orbit “ is the temperate zone of the solar 
system, where only is the play of hot and cold, 
moist and dry, possible The earth is 
really the largest planetary body in the solar 
system; its doméstic hearth; adjusted be- 
tween the hot and fiery haze on one side, the 
cold and watery vapor on the other. This 
region only is fit to be a domestic hearth, a 
seat of habitation ; in this region is placed the 
largest solid globe of our system ; and on this 
glo e, by a series of creative operations, entire- 
'y different from any of those which separated 
the solid from the vaporous, the cold from the 
hot, the moist from the dry, have been estab- 
lished, in succession, plants, and animals, and 
MAN. So that the habitations have been oc- 
cupied; the domestic hearth has been sur- 
rounded by its family ; the fitnesses so wonder- 
fully combined have been employed; and the 
earth alone, of all the parts of the frame which 
revolve round the sun, has become a WORLD.” t¢ 
Now, let us here cite two or three passages of 
Scripture, one of them very remarkable. 
“The heaven, even the heavens, are the 
Lord’s ; but the earth hath he given to the chil- 
dren of men.” t “ Thus saith God the Lord, he 
that created the heavens, and stretched them 
out; he that spread forth the earth, and that 
which cometh out of it; he that giveth breath 
unto the people upon it, and spirit to them 
that walk therein: § .... Ihave made the 
earth, and created man upon it; I, even m 

hands, have stretched out the heavens, and all 
their host have I commanded. Thus 
saith the Lord, that created the heavens ; God 
himself, that formed the earth, and made it; 
he hath established it, he created it not in vain, 
he formed 17 to be inhabited; Iam the Lord; 
and there is none else.” || Here the Psalmist 
speaks of both the heaven and the earth, say- 
ing of the latter that he has given it to the 
children of men; while the inspired prophet 
repeatedly speaks of the heavens and the 
earth, saying that God had given breath to 
the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk 
therein ; that he had created man upon it; 
that he had created the earth not in vain, but 
formed “it,” to be inhabited. It is not said 
that he formed the heavens to be inhabited, 
but the earth. This passage Sir David Brews- 
ter has quoted as “ a distinct declaration from 
the inspired prophet, that the earth would 
have been created IN VAIN, if it had not been 
formed to be inhabited; and hence we draw 


* Essay, pp. 299, 800. t Ibid., pp. 308, 309. 
t Psalm exv. 16." 4 Isaiah sli 5. 
| Isaiah, xlv. 12, 18, 
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the conclusion, that as the Creator cannot be 
supposed to have made the worlds of our sys- 
tem, and those in the sidereal universe, in vain, 
they must have been formed to be inhabited.” * 
Is not this a huge “ conclusion” to draw from 
these premises? And do not the words tend 
rather the other way—to show that the earth, 
with its wondrous adaptations, would have been 
created in vain, if not to be inhabited; but 
that the heavens may be created for other 
purposes, of which man, in the present stage 
of his existence, has,not, nor can have, any 
conception ? 

We have spoken of Sir David Brewster's 
drawing a huge conclusion from a passage of 
Scripture in support of his views of the ques- 
tion before us ; but we have to present a still 
huger conclusion, drawn by him from another 
glorious passage : “‘ When I consider the hea- 
vens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him?” “ This,” 
says Sir David, “is a positive argument for a 

lurality of worlds! We cannot doubt that 
inspiration revealed to the Hebrew poet the 
magnitude, the distances, and the final cause 
of the glorious spheres which fixed his admira- 
tion. . . . He doubtless viewed these 
worlds as teeming with life, physical and intel- 
lectual ; as globes which may have required 
millions of years for their preparation, exhib- 
iting new forms of beings, new powers of 
mind, new conditions in the past, and new 
lories in the future!” In his Dialogue Dr. 
hewell thus drily dismisses this extraordina- 
ry flight of his opponent: “That the Hebrew 
poet knew or thought about, the plurality of 
worlds, is a fact hitherto unnoticed by the his- 
torians of astronomy ; to their consideration I 
leave it.” 

Let us now, however, follow Dr. Whewell 
in the development of his idea, bearing in 
mind his own impressive statement, in his 
preface, that, “ while some of his pall 
conclusions appear to him to fall in very re- 
markably with certain points of religious doc- 
trine, he is well aware that philosophy alone 
can do little in providing man with the conso- 
lations, hopes, supports, and convictions whieh 
religion offers; and he acknowledges it asa 
ground of deep gratitude to the Author of All 
Good, that man is not left to philosophy for 
those blessings, but has a fuller assurance of 
them by a more direct communication from 
Him.” 

“ The two doctrines which we have here to 
weigh against each other,” says Dr. Whewell, 
“are the plurality of worlds, and the unity of 
the world ;” and he “ includes, as a nec 
part of the conception of a ‘WORLD,’ ac 





* More Worlds than One, p. 17. 
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lection of intelligent creatures, where reside 
intelligence, perception of truth, recognition 
of moral law, and reverence for a Divine 
Creator and Governor.”* His Essay branches 
into three great divisions, in disposing of the 
conjectural plurality of worlds, and suggesting 
the reality of the unity of the world. First, 
he considers the constitution of man: second- 
ly, that of the earth which he inhabits, its 
adaptation, structure, and position: lastly, its 
neighbors in the heavens—the solar system to 
which it belongs, the fixed stars, and the neb- 
ul ; and as to these, he declares that “a clos- 
er inquiry, with increased means of observation, 
gives no confirmation to the conjecture which 
certain aspects of the universe at first sight 
suggested to man, that there may be other 
bodies, like the earth, tenanted by other crea- 
tures like man,—some characters of whose 
nature seem to remove or lessen the difficulties 
we may at first feel in regarding the earth as, 
in a unique and special manner, the field of 
God’s providence and government.”+ This 
is not the order in which Dr. Whewell pro- 
ceeds, but it is that which we shall observe, in 
iving our readers such a brief and _intelligi- 
le account as we can of this singularly bold 
Essay. He himself commences with a beau- 
tiful sketch of the state of “ Astronomical Dis- 
coveries,” with which Dr. Chalmers dealt in 
his celebrated Discourses ; by no means under- 
stating the amount of them, with reference 
wma to the number of the heavenly 
ies—* a countless host of worlds, arranged 

in planetary systems, having years and sea- 
sons, days and nights, as we have;” as to 
which, “it is at least a likely suggestion that 
they have also inhabitants—intelligent beings, 
who can reckon those days and years—who 
subsist on the fruits which the seasons bring 
forth, and have their daily and yearly occupa- 
tions, according to their faculties.” { If this 
world be merely one of innumerable other 
worlds, all, like it, the workmanship of God,— 
all the seats of life—like it, occupied by intel- 
ligent creatures, capable of will, law, obedi- 
ence, disobedience, as man is,—to hold that it 
alone should have been the scene of God’s 
care and kindness, and still more, of His spe- 
cial interposition, communication, and person- 
al dealings with its individual inhabitants, in 
the way which religion teaches, is, the objector 
is conceived te maintain, in the highest degree 
extravagant, incredible, and absurd.” § Such 
is, as we have seen, the assertion of Thomas 
Paine; and Dr. Whewell proposes to discuss 
this vast speculative question, “ not as an ob- 
| ape urged by an opponent, but rather asa 
ifficulty felt by a friend of religion ;”—* to 
examine rather how we can quiet the troubled 
and perplexed believer, than how we can tri- 


* Essay, p. 359. t Ibid., p. 359. 
t Ibid., pp. 94, 95. § Ibid., pp. 98, 99. 
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umph over the dogmatical and self-satisfied in- 
fidel.””* But let our reader note well, at 
starting, the above mighty “1r:” which he 
may regard as the comet’s nucleus, drawin 
after it an enormous and dismaying train o 
consequences, sweeping into annihilation man’s 
- ~ + wet A with his fears. 

r. Whewell gives a lucid and terse account 
of the scope of Dr. Chalmers’s eloquent dec- 
lamation, fis ingenious suggestions, and his 
astronomical or philosophical arguments, which 
he deems “of great weight; and, upon the 
whole, such as we may both assent to, as sci- 
entifically true, and accept as rationally per- 
suasive. I think, however, that there are 
other arguments, also drawn from scientific 
discoveries, which bear in a very important 
and striking manner upon the opinions in 
question, and which Chalmers has not referred 
to; and I conceive that there are philosophic- 
al views of another kind, which, for those who 
desire and will venture to regard the universe 
and its Creator in the wider and deeper rela- 
tions which appear to be open to human speo- 
ulation, may & a source of satisfaction.” ¢ 

But “WHAT Is MAN?” is the pregnant 
question of the royal Psalmist ; and Dr. Whe- 
well gives an account of man, at once enno- , 
bling and solemnizing; in strict accordance, 
moreover, with aetdien, and with those 
views of his moral and intellectual nature un- 
versally entertained by the believers in re- 
vealed religion. We know of no man livin 
entitled to speak with more authority on suc 
subjects than Dr. Whewell ; and we think it 
impossible for any thoughtful person to read 
the portions of his Essay relating to this sub- 
ject, without feelings of awe and reverence 
towards our Maker. Not that any new condi 
tions of human nature are suggested, or any pe- 
culiarly original views of it presented ; but our 
knowledge on the subject is, as it were, con- 
densed into a focus, and then brought to bear 
upon the question, What is man, that his 
Maker should be mindful of him, and visit 
him? and thereby render the earth, in a 
unique and special manner, the field of God's 

rovidence and government. Lord Boling- 

roke objected to the Mosaic account of the 
creation, and “that man is made, by Moses, 
as the final end, if not of the whole creation, 

et, at least, of a system;” but let us remem- 
i that Moses also tells us that God deter- 
mined to “make man in Our image, after Our 
likeness ;” that God did, accordingly, create 
man in His own image—with special signifi- 
cance, twice asserting the fact, that in the wn 
age of God created He him; and he tells us 
that, after the flood, God assigned this asa 
reason for visiting the crime of murder with 
death—Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 


* Essay, p. 103. t Ibid., p. 104, 
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shall his blood be shed; for in the image of 
God made He man. The full import of that 
awful and mysterious expression, the image 
and likeness of God, man, in his fallen state, 
~~ never know. Adam possibly knew orig- 
inally ; and his descendants believe, that it 
consists in their Intellectual and Moral nature. 
The former is, in some measure, of the same 
nature as the Divine mind of the Creator ;* 
the laws which man discovers in the creation 
must be laws known to God; those which 
man sees to be true—those of geometry, for 
instance—God also must see to be true. That 
there were, from the beginning, in the Crea- 
tor’s mind, creative thoughts, is a doctrine in- 
volved in every intelligent view of creation— 
a doctrine which has recently received splen- 
did illustration by a living “ great discoverer 
in the field of natural knowledge.” Law 
implies a lawgiver, even when we do not see 
the object of the law; even as design implies 
a designer, when we do not see the object of 
the design. The laws of nature are the indi- 
cations of the operation of the Divine mind, 
and are revealed to us, as such, by the opera- 
tions of our mind, by which we come to dis- 
cover them. They are the utterances of the 
Creator, delivered in language which we can 
understand ; and being thus Language, they 
are the utterances of an Intelligent Spirit-t 


If man, when he attains to a knowledge of such 
laws, is really admitted, in some degree, to the 
view with which the Creator himself beholds his 
creation; if we can gather, from the conditions 
of such knowledge, that his intellect partakes of 
the nature of the Divine intellect; if his mind, 
in its clearest and largest contemplation, harmo- 
nizes with the Divine mind,—we have in this a 
reason which may well seem to us very powerful, 
why, even if the earth alone be the habitation of 
intelligent beings, still the great work of creation 
is not wasted. If God have placed on the earth 
a creature who can so far sympathize with Him 
(if we may venture upon the expression), who 
can raise his intellect into some accordance with 
the creative intellect; and that not once only, 
nor by few steps, but through an indefinite grada- 
tion of discoveries more and more comprehen- 
sive, more and more profound, each an advance, 
however slight, towards a Divine Insight ; then, 
so far as intellect alone, of which alone we are 
here speaking, can make man a worthy object 
of all the vast magnificence of creative power, 
we can hardly shrink from believing that he 
is s0.§ 


Again: The earth is a scene of MORAL 
TRIAL. Man is subject to a moral law; and 
this moral law isa law of which God is the 
legislator—a law which man has the power of 
discovering, by the use of the faculties which 


* Essay, p. 360. 
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God has given him. Now, the existence of a 
body of creatures, capable of such a law, of 
such a trial, and of such an elevation, as man 
is the subject and has the power of—that is, 
of rising from one stage of virtue to another, 
by a gradual and successive purification and 
elevation of the desires, affections and habits, 
in a degree, so far as we know, without limit 
—is, according to all we can conceive, infi- 
nitely more worthy of the Divine Power and 
Wisdom, in the creation of the universe, than 
any number of planets occupied by creatures 
having no such lot, no suclf law, no such ca- 
pacities, and no such responsibilities. How- 
ever imperfectly the moral law may be obey- 
ed; however ill the greater part of mankind 
may respond to the appointment which places 
them here in a state of moral probation ; how- 
ever few there may be, who use the capaci- 
ties and means of their moral purification and 
elevation ; still that there is such a plan in the 
creation, and that any respond to its appoint- 
ments, is really a view of the universe which 
we can conceive to be suitable to the nature 
of God, because we can approve it, in virtue 
of the moral nature which He has given us. 
One school of moral discipline, one theatre of 
moral action, one arena of moral contests for 
the highest prizes, is a sufficient centre for in- 
numerable hosts of stars and planets, globes 
of fire and earth, water and air, whether or 
not tenanted by corals and madrepores, fishes 
and creeping things. So great and majestic are 
those names of RIGHT and GOOD, DUTY and 
VIRTUE, that all mere material or animal ex- 
istence is worthless in the comparison. . . . 
Man’s moral progress is a progress towards a 
likeness with God ; and such a progress, even 
more than a progress towards an intellectual 
likeness with God, may be conceived as mak- 
ing the soul of man fit to endure for ever with 
God, and therefore, as making this earth a pre- 
paratory stage of human souls, to fit them for 
eternity—a nursery of plants, which are to be 
fully unfolded in a celestial garden. And if 
this moral life be really only the commence- 
ment of an infinite Divine plan, beginning 
upon earth, and destined to endure for end- 
less ages after our earthly life, we need no 
array of other worlds in the universe, to give 
sufficient dignity and majesty to the scheme 
of the Creator. 

The author of the Essay then ascends to 
an infinitely greater and grander altitude :-— 


“Tf, by any act of the divine government, 
the number of those men should be much in- 
creased, who raise themselves towards the moral 
standard which God has appointed, and thus to- 
wards a likeness to God, and a prospect of a fa- 
ture eternal union with him; such an act of Di- 
vine government would do far more towards 
making the universe a scene in which God's 





goodness and greatness were largely displayed, 
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than could be done by any amount of peopling 
of planets with creatures who were capable of 
moral agency, or with creatures whose capacity 
for the development of their moral faculties was 
small, and would continue to be small, till such 
an act of Divine government was performed.— 
The interposition of God, in the history of man, 
to remedy man’s feebleness in moral and spiritual 
tasks, and to enable those who profit by the in- 
terposition to ascend towards a union with God, 
is an event entirely out of the range of those 
natural courses of events which belong to our 
subject: and to such an interposition, therefore, 
we must refer with great reserve ; using great cau- 
tion that we do not mix up speculations and _conjec- 
tures of our own with what has been revealed to man 
concerning such an interposition. But this, it would 
seem, we may say, that such a Divine interposi- 
tion for the moral and spiritual elevation of the 
human race, and for the encouragement and aid 
of those who seek the purification and elevation 
of their nature, and an eternal union with God, 
is far more suitable to the idea of a God of infi- 
nite goodness, purity, and greatness, than any 
supposed multiplication of a population on our 
own planet, or on any other, not provided with 
such means of moral and spiritual progress. And 
if we were, instead of such a supposition, to im- 
agine to ourselves, in other regions of the universe, 
a moral population, purified and elevated with- 
out the aid, or need, of any such Divine interpo- 
sition, the supposed possibility of such a moral 
race, would make the sin and misery, which de- 
form and sadden the aspect of our earth, appear 
more dark and dismal still. We should, there- 
fore, it would seem, find no theological congru- 
ity, and no religious consolation, in the assump- 
tion of a plurality of worlds of moral beings ; 
while, to place the seats of those worlds in the 
stars and the planets, would be, as we have already 
shown, a step discountenanced by physical rea- 
sons; and discountenanced the more, the more 
the light of science is thrown upon it.”* 


Should it be urged, that if the creation of 
one world of such creatures as man, exalts so 
highly our views of the dignity and impor- 
tance of the plan of creation, the belief in 
many such worlds must elevate still more our 
sentiments of admiration and reverence of the 
greatness and goodness of the Creator; and 
must be a belief, on that account, to be ac- 
cepted and cherished by pious minds, Dr. 

hewell replies in the following weighty pas- 
sage :— 


We cannot think ourselves authorized to as- 
sert cosmological doctrines, selected arbitrarily by 
ourselves, on the ground of their exalting our sen- 
timents of admiration and reverence for the De- 
ity, when the weight of all the evidence which we can 
obtain respecting the constitution of the universe, is 
against them. It appears to me, that to discover 
one great scheme of moral and religious govern- 
ment, which is the spiritual centre of the universe, 
may well suffice for the religious sentiments of 
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men in the present age ; as in former ages, sucha 
view of creation was sufficient to overwhelm men 
with awe. and gratitude, and love, and to make 
them confess, in the most emphatic language, 
that all such feelings were an inadequate response 
to the view of the scheme of Divine Providence 
which was revealed to them. The thousands of 
millions of inhabitants of the earth, to whom the 
effects of the Divine love extend, will not seem, 
to the greater part of religious persons, to need 
the addition of more, in order to fill our minds 
with vast and affecting contemplations, so far as 
we are capable of pursuing such contemplations, 
The possible extension of God’s spiritual king- 
dom upon the earth will probably appear to them 
a far more interesting field of devout meditation 
than the possible addition to it of the inhabitants 
of distant stars, connected, in some inscrutable 
manner, with the Divine Plan.* 

“In this state of our knowledge,” Dr. Whewell 
subsequently adds, after recapitulating the whole 
course of the argument indicated by the lines 
above placed in italics, “and with such grounds 
of belief, to dwell upon the plurality of worlds of 
intellectual and moral creatures as a highly pro- 
bable doctrine, must, we think, be held to be em- 
inently rash and unphilosophical. On such a 
subject, where the evidences are so imperfect, and 
our power of estimating analogies so small, far 
be it from us to speak positively and dogmatic- 
ally. And if any one holds the opinion, on what- 
ever evidence, that there are other spheres of the 
Divine government than this earth, other spheres 
in which God has subjects and servants, other 
beings who do his will, and who, it may be, are 
connected with the moral and religious interests 
of man, we do not breathe a syllable against 
such a belief, but on the contrary, regard it with 
a ready and respectful sympathy: it is a belief. 
which finds an echo in pious and benevolent 
hearts, and is of itself an evidence of that reli- 
gious and spiritual character in man, which is 
one of the points of our argument. . But it 
would be very rash, and unadvised—a procceding 
unwarranted, we think, by religion, and certainly 
at variance with all that science teaches—to place 
those other extra-human spheres of Divine gov- 
ernment in the planets and in the stars. With 
regard to these bodies, if we reason at all, we 
must reason on physical grounds; we must sup- 
pose, as to a great extent we can prove, that the 
law and properties of terrestrial matter and mo- 
tion apply to them also. On such grounds it is 
as improbable that visitants from Jupiter, or from 
Sirius, can come to the earth, as that men-can 
pass to those stars—as unlikely that inhabitants 
of those stars know and take an interest in hu- 
man affairs, as that we can learn what they are 
doing. A belief in the Divine government of 
other races of spiritual creatures, besides the hu- 
man race, and in Divine ministrations committed 
to such beings, cannot be connected with our 
physical and astronomical views of the nature of 
the stars and planets, without making a mixture 
altogether incongruous and incoherent—a mix- 
ture of what is material, and what is spiritual, 
adverse alike to sound religion and to sound phi- 
losophy.t P 


* Essay, pp. 371, 372. — ¢ Ibid., pp. 875 376, 
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Those possessing a competent acquaintance 
with the doctrines of theology, and ethical 
and metaphysical discussions, cannot, we 
think, read this necessarily faint and imper- 
fect outline of what Dr. Whewell has thus far 
advanced on the subject, without eenenns 
the caution and discretion with which he han- 
dles the subject which he here discusses — 
one of a critical character—in all its aspects 
and bearings. It is deeply suggestive to re- 
flecting minds, who may be disposed to note 
with satisfaction how closely his doctrine, as 
thus far developed, quadrates with those of 
the Christian system. He has well reminded 
us, in the “ Dialogue,” of a saying of Kant, 
that two things impressed him with awe,—the 
starry heaven without him, and the moral 
principle within ; and the current of his reflec- 
tions tends towards that awful passage in the 
New Testament,—words which fell from the 
lips of the Saviour of mankind,—“ For what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” “ For 
the Son of Man shall come in the glory of his 
Father, with his angels, and then he shall re- 
ward every man according to his works.” * 
These two questions (to say nothing of the 
significance of the expression with reference 
to the subject now under discussion, “ the 
whole world”), and the reason which is pro- 
posed to those who would answer the question, 
as that which should govern the choice be- 
tween their own soul and the whole world, 
justify our attaching the highest conceivable 
value and importance to man, as a rational, 
a moral, an accountable being. 

In the “ Dialogue,” an objector suggests : 
“But in your inclination to make man the 
centre of creation, and the object of all the 
rest of the universe, are you not forgetting 
the admonitions of those who warn us against 
this tendency of self-glorification ? You will 
recollect how much of this warning there is in 
the “ Essay on Man”: — 


Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine ? 
Earth for whose use? Pride answers “Tis for 
mine.” 


To imagine ourselves of so much consequence 
in the eyes of the Creator, is natural to us, 
self-occupied as we are, till philosophy rebukes 


such cunceit.”. To which it is justly an- 
swered: “It is quite right to attend to such 
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warnings. But warnings may also be useful 
on the other side,—warnings against self- 
disparagement,—against the “belief that man 
is not an important object in the eyes of the 
Creator. I do not know what philosophy re 
resents man as insignificant in the eyes of the 
Deity ; and still less does religious philosophy 
favor the belief of man’s insignificance in the 
eyes of God. What we things, according 
to the views which religion teaches, has He 
done for mankind, and for each man!” * 

But man’s intellectual and moral nature 
being of such dignity and value in the estima- 
tion of God, other circumstances connected 
with him tend in the same direction, says Dr. 
Whewell, and point him out as a special and 
unique existence, in every way worthy of his 
transcendent position. He is created by a 
direct and special act of the Deity, and placed 
and continued, under circumstances of a most 
remarkable character, upon the locality pre- 

red for him. We need hardly say that Dr. 

Vhewell repudiates the irreligious, idle, and 
unphilosophical notion that man is merely the 
result of material development out of a long 
series of animal existences. This figment Dr. 
Whewell easily demolishes, on philosophical 
grounds, in common with all the great scien- 
tific men of the age; and having vindicated 
for man the dignity of his origin, as the result 
of a direct act of creation, and diflering not 
only in his kind, but in his order, from all 
other creations, proceeds to consider his rela- 
tions to his earthly abode. This brings us to 
the second stage of his argument, to which 
we now proceed ; premising that it necessaril 
involves considerations relating to the consti- 
tution of man, physically, intellectually, and 
morally, and especially as a being of pro- 
gressive development. This stage is to be 
found in two chapters of the “ Essay,” the 
fifth and sixth, respectively entitled, “ Geol- 
ogy,” and “The Argument from Geology ,”— 
both written with uncommon ability, and ex- 
hibiting proofs of the great importance attached 
to them by the author. Even those who may 
altogether dissent from his main conclusions, 
will appreciate the interesting and instructive, 
the masterly and suggestive outline which he 
gives of this noble twin-sister of Astronomy ,— 

xeology. We are disposed to hazard a con- 
jecture, that the governing idea developed in 
these chapters, was the origin of the whole 
speculation to which the “ Essay” is devoted. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





Tue Zovaves. Who and what are the Zou- 
aves? Are they Africans or Frenchmen, and 
when were their corps first organized ?—Icno- 
pauus. |The Zouaves are natives of the French 

rovinces of Algiers, disciplined and exercised 
y French officers, and now forming a part of 


* Matt. xvi. 26, 27 





the French contingent employed in the Crimea 
and the siege of Sebastopol. They hold ex- 
actly the same relation to the French army that 
the Sepoys in India have to the regular British 
troops.|—Noles and Querics, 


* Dialogue, pp. 53, 54. 
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THE SECRET AGENT. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE SECRET AGENT.* 


Tue tales and spirited military sketches of 
Mr. F. W. Hacklinder, which in Germany have 
met with a highly favorable reception, are pretty 
well known in England, not only to readers of 
German, but some of them, if we mistake not, 
through the medium of translations. But we 
are not aware that Mr. Hacklinder’s fame as a 
dramatist has as yet crossed the water. The 
author of “Guardroom Adventures,” “ Soldier’s 
Life in Peace-time,” and other pleasant vol- 
umes, has written two plays, the earliest of which 
is now before us. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it acted, but it is extremely 
amusing to read, and must be still more so upon 
the stage. The leading idea of the piece, upon 
which the whole plot hinges, is excellent; and 
Mr. Hacklander, although he may not have 
made of it all that would have been made had it 
occurred to a Scribe, deserves great credit for 
the manner in which he has worked it out. We 
miss the wit and sparkle that a French dramatist 
would have thrown into the dialogue, and to 
which the French language is more favorable 
than the German. It occurs to us more than 
once, in the course of the five acts, that the play 
would have been more effective (and quite long 
enough} in three; but we admire and heartily 
laugh at the capital situations and quid pro quos 
in which it abounds. From an early period of 
the piece there is little difficulty in foreseeing 
how it will end. Its author has not aimed at 
startling his audience by an unexpected catas- 
trophe, but has preferred tickling them by a suc- 
cession of ludicrous complications, for which he 
cleverly keeps them unprepared. Throughout 
the play the spectator is, in one sense, behind 
the scenes. He is in the confidence of the two 
lovers, who combine to mystify an imperious 
and ambitious dowager and a set of time-serving 
ministers and courtiers, more bent on keeping 
their places, than on doing their duty to their 
sovereign. The harmless and ingenious con- 
trivances by which the duke and his pretty cousin 
outwit and frighten with a shadow the expeti- 
enced prime-minister and the court chamberlain 
of thirty years’ standing, are all exposed to the 
amused eyes of the audience as soon as they are 
put in practice. The play is one of intrigue, 
not of mystery, and little is left to conjecture ; 
but the interest is sustained to the very end, and 
would be still more vivid and incessant if some 
of the scenes were shortened and the three-act 
form adopted. 

The sovereign of a German State has been for 
many years dead, and his son sits in his place, 
but can hardly be said to reign in his stead. 
During Duke Area's long minority, and during 
an extensive tour he subsequently made, the 
dowager duchess held the reins of state. On his 
return, she reluctantly resigned to him the name 
of ruler and the appearance of authority,—but 
she resigned to him no more. He was told how 


* Der Geheime Agent, Lustspiel in funf Aufzu- 
gen. Von F. W. Hacklander. (The Secret Agent, 
a Comedy, in five acts.) Stuttgart, Krabbe; Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate, 1861. 
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discontented the people would be to see a change 
in the system that had so long existed ; in fact, 
that they would never submit to it, and that it 
would be perilous to attempt it. The ministers, 
who had served long under the deceased duke 
and during the whole of the regency of the duch- 
ess, were devoted to her. Duke Alfred, youn 
and inexperienced, fell into the snare; an 
when, after a time, he perceived that he was a 
mere puppet, and that far from being devotedly 
attached to his mother’s system, the people mur- 
mured at his inactivity, and looked to him for 
the redress of many abuses that had crept in 
under a government blindly attached to old and 
time-worn institutions, it had become doubly 
difficult for him to regain the ground he at first 
had too easily ceded. 

The,east attempt of his at independent action, 
the slightest indication of an intention to govern 
his own duchy, or even his own palace, was a 
signal for intrigues to thwart him,—for most re- 
spectful but ominous remonstrances on the part 
of the elderly ministers, to whom, from his in- 
fancy, he had been taught to look up as his 
father’s wise and faithful advisers and truest 
friends,—and for a display of shattered nerves on 
the part of his mother, a stout, resolute, loud- 
voiced old lady, who enjoyed the health of a 
milkmaid, but whose voice dwindled and grew 
tremulous, and who could hardly cross the room 
without assistance, as soon as her son showed 
a disposition to have a way of his own. Thus 
beset and cramped, the unlucky Duke, nominally 
regnant, but far from dominant, knew not how 
to break the meshes that environed him. He 
was a cipher at his own court; the ministers 
assembled in council in his mother’s apartments ; 
the most important decisions were come to with- 
out his being consulted. In smaller matters, 
too, he met with systematic opposition; for. it 
was feared that, if he once tasted the sweets of a 
little power, he might grow greedy and grasp at 
more. Young, generous, and loving to see 
cheerful faces around him, he gave orders that 
his palace-gardens should be open to the public, 
and that the band of his regiment of body-guards 
should play there on Sundays, and he himself 
took pleasure in walking amongst the people. 
The Premier, Count Steinhausen, held this for a 
dangerous innovation, because it had been made 
on the Duke’s sole authority. Had he been first 
consulted, he confidentially informed his old 
friend and particular crony, the Grand Cham- 
berlain, he should have found it the most fitting 
and natural thing in the world to afford the peo- 

le so innocent a recreation. But, done without 
is previous approbation, he looked upon the 
pening of the gardens as improper,—upon the 
playing of the band as a desecration of the Sab- 


o 
bath. He would have done better ‘to have left 
his sovereign at liberty to act as he pleased, at 


least within his own private domain. His per- 
sistent remonstrances exasperated the Duke. 
They were supported by the duchess, whose 
feeble nerves could not endure the noise of the 
music and the coarse merriment of the crowd. 
Her son yielded, but not until he had made up 
his mind to put an end to the sort of slavery in 
which he lived. 
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Attached to his mother, notwithstanding her 
unwarrantable interference with his prerogative, 
and having a regard for his father’s old ministers, 
in spite of the scanty obedience they showed him, 
he was unwilling, and it would have been un- 
wise, abruptly to assume toward them an atti- 
tude of defiant opposition. But he was deficient 
neither in good sense, in resolution, nor in wit ; 
and he soon formed a plan of his own, by which 
he trusted peaceably to attain his end. The 
minister’s unwise meddling with his gardens had 
been the last pound which breaks the camel’s 
back, and had exhausted the young prince’s 
patience. He is confirmed in his resolve by a 
revelation made to him by his cousin, his moth- 
er’s niece, the Princess Eugenie, to whom he is 
ardently but secretly attached. She informs him 
that negotiations are already in progresg for his 
marriage with a princess of Brunswick. On 
learning this, he loses all patience, and vows at 
once to show that he is master, not only of him- 
self, but in his own dominions. Eugenie im- 
plores him to be prudent, reminding him that an 
abrupt and violent step must draw down upon 
them the anger of the duchess, to whom their 
mutual attachment is unknown. He entreats 
her to advise him. In the remainder of the 
scene, the main idea of the play is developed. 

Eugenie. Every step that you take contrary 
to the decision of your ministers, is unfortunate- 
ly, as things now stand, taken also against your 
mother. You cannot at once openly step for- 
ward and oppose them. You have lived too 
carelessly. You took the crown as a plaything, 
and, through the inspirations of others, you have 
hitherto worn it as a plaything. They have out- 
witted you; they have made you believe that 

our Government could prosper, and yourself be 

loved by your people, only so long as you left 
the guidance of affairs to your mother, and 
blindly followed her advice. Believe me, any 
violent measure will be imputed to you, who are 
little known to your subjects, as criminal pre- 
sumption, and will be interpreted as a wanton 
desire to destroy all that the duchess has done 
for the good of the country. 

Duke. I will begin by appointing a new min- 
istry, composed of younger men, popular, and 
with good intentions. I will say to them, give 
me your advice, guide me on this difficult path, 
until I am able steadily to pursue it. 

Eugenie. You will not succeed, Prince. Who 
will accept a minister’s portfolio without your 
mother’s sanction? Supposing you really were 
able to remove the old ministers, what altera- 
tion would that make in your position ? Oh, that 
you had but one friend, who would stand by you 
firmly and decidedly! 

Duke. Alas, for such a friend to serve me; 
must he not himself first gain the confidence of 
the country—must he not first work himself 
through the labyrinth of intrigues, that, on all 
sides, surrounds me? And where is a friend to 
be found? How seldom have princes true 
friends; and a false friend, in whom I should 
entirely confide, were far worse than none. Did 
there really exist a hand so powerful as to wrest 
the government from its present possessors, we 
must bear in mind, that power is pleasant to ex- 
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ercise, and the hand might, perhaps, choose to 
retain what it once had grasped. 

Eugenie. But what other expedient is there ? 

Duke. I have hit upon one, and should like to 
have your opinion of it. Listen to me. Whether 
I admit into my counsels a foreigner, or one of 
my subjects, it will be of no avail; he will have 
his weaknesses—they will know how to take ad- 
vantage of them, and I shall only be the more 
closely beset by snares. I will govern, but with 
the aid of a secret agent entirely devoted to me, 
impenetrable to corruption, invisible to all, 
known to me alone. 

Eugenie. And where is such a treasure to be 
found ? 

Duke. Not amongst the living; but our fancy 
shall create it. I will take an opportunity of 
mentioning, that a person whom I have known 
upon my travels, is coming to pass some time 
in this capital. I will add, that he is one of the 
cleverest, most accomplished, and yet one of the 
most modest of men, and that he is to act as my 
counsellor and friend. But, as I know how 
many would strive to convert him into the tool 
of their own ambition and intrigues, it is my will 
that he shall be invisible to the whole court. 

Eugenie. Ah, I understand your Highness— 
an excellent idea! You thus create for yourself 
an unseen power—the more dreaded because in- 
visible and inaccessible to all. The mere belief 
in the existence of such a being, will spread 
alarm and distrust in the ranks of your foes — 
They will lose all feeling of security, so soon as 
they believe themselves under the eye of an in- 
visible observer. 

Duke. Yes, I feel that to be the only means of 
conquering my rightful position. 

The Secret Agent is now soon brought into 
play. Inthe next scene the Duke announces 
to his mother his friend’s approaching arrival. 
She is startled at the idea of a stranger appear- 
ing at court, as her son’s most intimate and 
trusted companion—as a favorite, in fact. He 
will not appear at court, the Duke replies: he is 
not a man of high family—he loves not much 
society, is of studious habits, and somewhat of a 
man-hater. But he is most honorable and intelli- 
fonts and has rendered the Duke great services. 

he Duchess still objects. We must tell peo- 
ple, she says, who the young man is, and what 
he does at our court. 

Duke. Certainly ; we can say that he attends 
to some private foreign affairs of mine, and is in 
connection with the neighboring courts. I call 
him my secret agent. 

Duchess. But that designation ? 

Duke. 1s, for the court but a name; but for 
me, he really is a secret agent. I will soon prove 
to you that he is aman who has good information. 
To-day, for instance, he writes me from Bruns- 
wick and—— 

Duchess. From the court of Brunswick ? 

Duke, (nods.) He writes me a charming piece 
of news. You know the princess Amelia? 

Duchess, (astonished.) Yes, certainly, and—— 

Duke. My Secret Agent writes to me concern- 
ing her, and mentions, amongst other things, that 
there is a project at our court to bring about a 





marriage between the Princess and myself. 
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Duchess. Who writes that ? 

Duke. My Secret Agent. Mother, mother, is 
it possible there is any truth in it? Have they 
been again manceuvring, without my knowledge, 
things that so nearly concern me ? 

Duchess. Not so, my son. I confess to you, 
that the idea had occurred to me, and I was on 
the point of speaking to you of it. 

Duke. Oh, indeed ! 

Duchess. I consider it time to think about a 
suitable alliance for you. 

Duke. Certainly ; and what they write to me 
concerning the princess Amelia— 

Duchess. Who writes ? 

Duke. My Secret Agent—might well dispose 
me at once to coincide in such a project. He 
represents her as a very charming person ; young. 
handsome, witty, and amiable. Really I might 
do much worse than ally myself with the court 
of Brunswick. 

Duchess. Your Secret Agent writes the truth. 
(Aside,) He is, perhaps sent from Brunswick. 
(Aloud,) I thank you, heartily, my dear son, for 
the words you have just spoken. They make 
me very happy. The good sense and readiness 
with which you enter into my dearest wish, are, 
alone, able to sustain my failing health and 
feeble nerves. 


Duke. Grant yourself a little repose. You 


seem fatigued. We can talk about these things 
some other time. 

Count Steinhausen has evil forebodings on 
learning, from the Duchess, that her son expects 


an old friend, who enjoys his confidence, is to 
remain unseen by all, and has hearalded his ar- 
rival by the communication to the Duke of so 
important a state secret, as the projected alli- 
ance with the house of Brunswick. But he flat- 
ters himself he shall soon discover the name and 
proceedings of the mysterious personage. That 
afternoon, when the court are assembled and 
awaiting the dinner hour, George, the Duke’s 
gentleman’ of the chamber, who has long been 
dissatisfied to find that he enjoys less influence 
than the last of the Duchess’s ladies, and on whose 
fidelity and discretion the Duke knows he can 
depend, enters and makes a communication to 
the Chamberlain, who in his turn, announces to 
the Duke, with an air of great astonishment, that 
his Highness’s Secret Agent has just arrived. 
The Duke immediately retires to his private 
apartments to receive the mysterious stranger, 
leaving the court, and especially the Premier 
and the Grand Chamberlain, puzzled, anxious, 
and with an unpleasant presentiment. And the 
first act concludes. 

In the second act, the Secret Agent is in full 
activity. In the first scene the Grand Chamber- 
lain soliloquizes his uneasiness. He has in vain 
endeavored to find out something about the 
Duke’s new friend: all his wily offers of apart- 
ments, carriage, horses, etc., have been declined ; 
during the whole of his thirty years’ service at 
court, he has found no knot so difficult to untie, 
no secret so impenetrable to his acuteness. He 
and Count Steiahausen lay their heads together, 
but the sole result is,an agreement to support 
each other, staunchly, against the redoubtable 
and invisible influence. Incidents soon occur to 
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augment their alarm. His Highness, it is pre- 
sently announced by George, will not require 
the usual morning report. He will know, with- 
out that, what is going on. The ministers can 
assemble, as usual, in the Duchess’s apartments. 
Is his Highness unwell ? Count Steinhausen in- 
quires. Not in the least, but on the contrary, in 
perfect health and spirits, and at that moment 
transacting business in his cabinet with—his 
Secret Agent. The Count’s alarm is doubled. 
Hitherto the Duke has always been so eager to 
know all that went on, so displeased when he 
thought anything was kept from him, and now— 
the change is great, indeed, and bodes no good. 
Steinhausen bids the valet-de-chambre announce 
him to the Duke, as particularly desiring an au- 
dience. This is granted, and the minister craves 
permission to present to his Highness his ne- 
phew, Count Oscar, on his return from his 
travels. 

Duke. Ah! I remember him well. He is a lit- 
tle younger than I am; an agreeable young man, 
and a good rider. I shall be glad to see him. 
(Count Steinhausen bows low.) He will remain 
here some time, I hope. ‘ 

Count, (coughs and looks cautiously around him.) 
Your Highness will perhaps permit me to make 
to you a confidential communication with regard 
to my nephew. 

Duke, (smiling.) A confidential communica- 
tion—to me? A real secret, known perhaps, as 
yet, to none but to my mother and to you? No, 
no; Iam not curious, nor care to be intrusted 
with such important matters. 

Count. But it isa matter that concerns your 
Highness’s house, and which will probably not 
be communicated to you for some days by her 
Highness the Duchess. 

ke. Indeed! Well, I can wait.—Or what 
should you say, my dear Count, if I already 
knew something of your secret ? 

Count, (astonished.) Of the most gracious in- 
tention—? 

Duke. Of my mother with respect to— 

Count. The marriage of my nephew with— 

Duke. Exactly so. 

Count. With the Princess Eugenie ? 

Duke, (aside.) What! (Collects himself, aloud) 
She has for some time thought of marrying the 
Princess, and as regards your nephew— 

Count. Your Highness was fully informed of 
the project ? 

Duke. Certainly. 

Count. By her Tetpess the Duchess ? 

Duke. No; by my Secret Agent. 

Count. (aside.) The devil! He is well inform- 
ed. The subject was broached this morning for 
the first time. 

Duke, (glancing over a aompra) Is that all 
you have to say, Count? You see that your 
secrets are to-day valueless forme. I Know them 
already. 

Count. Yes, your Highness, and I am quite 
astonished—confounded. 

Duke. It certainly is a pity, my dear Count, 
that you should have waited, to be frank with 
me,, until the very day when your frankness is of 
no avail, since, as you perceive, I am informed 
of everything. 
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Count. Of everything ? 

Duke, By my Secret Agent. 

Count, (after a little struggle with himself.) True 
it is, a Highness, that I have constantly re- 
proached myself and regretted that we were not 
permitted to inform you of everything that 
— as it certainly is my duty to inform you. 

ut your Highness is aware of the ardent wish 
of her Highness the Duchess— 

Duke. Yes, yes! 

Count. To work secretly for your Highness’s 
good—so that it was impossible for us— 

Duke. Enough of apologies, my good Count! 
What is done cannot be undone, and for the 
future— 

Count. I am fully resolved to observe only 
the interests of my most gracious master. 

Duke. Why so? That would cause you un- 
pleasantness with my lady mother. I now know 
everything that you could possibly communicate 
to me. 

Count. Everything, your Highness ? 

Duke. Everything, Count Steinhausen. 

Count, (takes a paper from his portfolio.) Not 
excepting the contents of this despatch to the 
court of Bavaria ¢ 

Duke, (rejects the paper by a motion of his hand.) 
Doubtless that also, and, if not, I am sure to 
learn it to-day in a manner less compromising 
for you. (The Count gazes hard at the Duke.) 
Through my Secret Agent. (gravely) Yes, my 


dear Count, the time is gone by when a commu- 
nication of that kind from you, which it certainly 
is quite your duty to make to me, might have 


been reckoned as a service rendered. 

Count, (wipes the en Srom his forehead.) 
I am in despair, your Highness! But since you 
are acquainted with the contents of this paper, 
suffer me to beg that you will be graciously 
pleased to favor me with your opinion of them, 
that I may be able to act conformably with your 
Highness’s wishes and interests. 

Dule, (takes the paper and glances over it, re- 
presses a movement of surprise and displeasure, and 
speaks in a firm and decided.tune.) 1 knew of this 
affair. I shall give my opinion of it to my 
mother, but will not mention that I have heard 
of it from you. (With a forced smile) Go and 
make your report; you might compromise your- 
self by remaining too long alone with the reign- 
ing Duke. 

Count, (going out.) This agent is a demon, and 
deals in the black art. 

Duke, (rings. To tke servant who enters.) My 
hat, my sword !—I must take a turn in the park ; 
my heart is too full; I want fresh air. Intrigues 
without end! So to manceuvre behind my back, 
to settle the most important affairs without say- 
ing a word of them to me! (At the door he meets 
the Princess, and returns with her into the apartment.) 
Ah, Eugenie, I am rejoiced to see you for a mo- 
ment alone! In two words, our plan perfect] 
succeeds. My Secret Agent is already one of 
the most dreaded personages at the court. All 
think themselves observed by him, no man 
trusts another—hardly trusts himself—and our 
most dangerous foes hasten to confide to us their 
secrets. 

Some amusing scenes follow this one. All 
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the principal personages of the piece, namely, the 
Duke, the Duchess, Eugenie, Count Steinhausen, 
his nephew, and the Grand Chamberlain, are as- 
sembled in the saloon in which the whole action 
of the comedy passes (the scene is not once 
changed), when the Duke is observed to be look- 
ing attentively out of the window into the park. 
The obsequious courtiers make remarks to him 
on the beauty of the scenery, on the advantageous 
point of view, on the good effect of a new orna- 
mental summer-house, on the splendor of a gi- 
gantic flowering aloe. The Duke allows them 
to see that it is none of these things that fix his 
attention, and their curiosity becomes excited. 
“T think,” he at last carelessly remarks, “ that, 
if I was not mistaken, I saw my Secret Agent 
pass yonder, through the great alley, leading to 
the basin.” He then leaves the apartment, and 
forthwith Count Steinhausen sends his nephew 
to seek the Duke’s mysterious counsellor, whilst 
the Chamberlain hurries away, also bent upon 
making his acquaintance. Whilst the two cour- 
tiers are thus employed, a scene takes place be- 
tween the Duke and his mother. The former 
intimates to the Duchess that he is disposed to 
concern himself more than has been his wont in 
state affairs, which are often closely connected 
with his own private affairs. He refers to the 
question of his marriage with the Princess of 
Brunswick, as one concerning him alone, and on 
which he alone will decide; takes his mother to 
task for disposing of Eugenie’s hand without 
consulting him, the chief of the house ; and final- 
ly comes to the treaty with Bavaria, the particu- 
lars of which he had so cleverly extracted from 
Count Steinhausen, and with reference to which 
he says, he has thought it his duty to send pri- 
vate instructions to his ambassador at that court. 
The Duchess is astonished at the extent of his 
information, forgets her nerves, gets angry, and 
inveighs in good round terms against the wretch- 
ed spy, the Secret Agent, from whom her son in- 
variably assures her that he has learned the 
things which she had thought to keep from him. 
After an interview with Count Steinhausen, she 
makes up her mind to leave the capital for a 
country villa of herown. The palace she finds 
unbearable since the arrival of che intriguing 
stranger whom none can discover, but who dis- 
covers everybody’s secrets. The Count is alarm- 
ed at the idea of being left to bear the brunt of 
the Duke’s displeasure, which he feels he has 
deserved. He is mistaken, the Duchess informs 
him. She is going to pass a part of the summer 
at her villa of Caserta, in order to escape from a 
residence where-the ground is mined under her 
feet by an inscrutable opponent. Her son may 
remain with his Secret Agent ; the ministers are 
invited to accompany her. She desires the 
}Grand Chamberlain to have her carriages imme- 
diately prepared ; the Princess will go with her; 
her ladies can follow the next morning. In half 
an hour, the prompt and imperative dame re- 
quires her carri to be ready at the garden 
gate. The Chamberlain is confounded by the 
suddenness and rapidity of the move. The Duke, 
he observes, dose not appear to intend quitting 
the capital, for he is out shooting. So much the 





better, says the Duchess to herself, and goes into 
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her apartments to give directions concerning the 
journey. Count Steinhausen, left alone, paces 
the stage in much perturbation. 

Count. This goes too far, and, on duly. weigh- 
ing the matter, it is not in accordance with my 
duty to his Highness. But what shall I do? 
The Duchess is roused, I know the strength of 
her will; there will be no turning her from this 
decision. If the Duke were only here! So fine 
an opportunity to display myself as his most 
faithful servant will hardly again occur; but 
then it is impossible to refuse obedience to the 
Duchess. Hitherto all orders have emanated 
from her; it were rebellion against the highest 
authority. (He walks up and down.) Stop!— 
that may do! That way it is possible. Yes, yes, 
I preserve the Duchess from a rash step, and the 
Duke will thank me for it. 

(The Grand Chamberlain enters.) 


Chamberlain. The carriages are ready: but I 
entreat your Excellency to give me something in 
writing, to justify me in case of need. My head 
swims. Castle, corridors, staircase, carriages, 
everything seems turning round with me. 

Count, (gravely). My dear Lord Chamberlain, 
we are in a very important crisis. You must not 
accompany the Duchess, I fear. 

Chamberlain. My disgrace—my inattention 
yesterday at table. 

Count. Possibly. It is not long since I told 
you that events would here come to pass whose 
force we should be able to resist only by sticking 
firmly together. 

Chamberlain, (grasps his arm.) You see how I 
cling to you. 

Count. Good! Stand by me steadily. I know 
your presence of mind. 

Chamberlain. My God! What must I do? 

Count. Not much; merely announce to the 
Duchess that the carriages are ready, and then, 
looking at me with an air of embarrassment, you 
will add: But !— 

“ Chamberlain, (looking very much embarrassed.) 
ut! 
But !—your face is really capital !— 
(Enter the Duchess and the Princess.) 


Duchess. We are ready. Now, gentlemen,— 
what is the matter? Count Steinhausen, how 
thoughtful you look !—and you, my Lord Cham- 
berlain, what has occurred so to discompose 


u ? 
Chamberlain, (looking dreadfully confused.) But ! 
Count, (aside to him.) Not yet! 

Now, my Lord Chamberlain, have 
you attended to my commands ? 

Chamberlain. our Highness’s orders have 
been exactly fulfilled, the carriages are ready, but 
—(he looks at the Count.) But— 

Duchess. But what, my Lord ? 

Count. Speak out, inform her Highness of 
what you have heard! 

( Chamberlain, in the utmost embarrassment, shrugs 
his shoulders.) - ae 

Duchess. Am I at last to know what this 
means ? 

Count. My Lord Chamberlain is quite beside 
himself—it is indeed a very strange circumstance 
—word has been brought from the guardhouse 
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that the strictest orders have been given to allow 
no carriage whatsoever to leave the palace this 
evening. 

Duchess. No carriage to leave the palace ? 

Count. That was the order, was it not so, my 
Lord? 

Chamberlain, (who looks with profound astonish- 
ment at the Count, in a lamentable tone.) Yes, that 
was the order. 

Duchess. And from whom did that order pro- 
ceed ? 

Count. From his Highness the Duke. é 

Duchess, (to the Chamberlain.) From the Duke ? 

Chamberlain. From his Highness the Duke. 

Duchess. And who brought the order ? 

Count. The Secret Agent. 

Duchess. What is this I hear, my Lord Cham- 
berlain ; who brought the order ? 

Chamberlain, (drawing a deep breath.) The Se- 
cret Agent. 

Duchess, (with an air of resignation.) ’Tis well, 
my Lords; my journey is postponed until to- 
morrow morning ! 

The Duke is somewhat astonished to find that 
his Secret Agent has been acting independently ; 
but on learning from George—who since the ar- 
rival of the mysterious counsellor has found his 
importance increase, and is noticed by the Duch- 
ess’s ladies—his mother’s proposed escapade, he 
presently guesses that it is Count Steinhausen, 
whose carriage just then drives into the court, 
who has invented an order to prevent her depar- 
ture. He gives instructions to his valet, and 
withdraws into his cabinet in time to avoid the 
Count. One of the first things Steinhausen 
learns from George, who skilfully seconds his 
master’s schemes, is, that at breakfast that morn- 
ing the Secret Agent has made a complaint of 
him for having given an order in his name. The 
Count, who is perfectly terrified at this prompt 
discovery of an act he had taken every precau- 
tion to conceal, endeavors to induce George to 
obtain him an interview with the mysterious 
stranger, makes great promises, and at last ob- 
tains from the valet the assurance that he will do 
his best. Left alone, the puzzled Steinhausen 
reverts to the discovery of his having given the 
order that detained the Duchess, and asks him- 
self how it can have been made. His suspicions 
at last rest upon the Grand Chamberlain, the 
only person, he thinks, who can = have 
betrayed him. The chief officer of the court be- 
lieves himself in disfavor with the Duchess, in 
consequence of a recent slight piece of negli- 
gence on his part, and doubtless he is trying to 
gain favor with the Duke by betraying the ally 
whom he had recently promised to stand by to 
the last. The Duke’s plan is succeeding even 
beyond his expectations; mistrust and discord 
already spring up amongst his opponents. 

When Count Oscar went out into the park to 
look for the Secret Agent, he fell in with an ele- 
gant-looking young man, who he doubted not 
was the person he sought. He made his acquaint- 
ance, talked with him about the park and the 
weather, dogs and horses, and endeavored, but in 
vain, to lead, him. to topics of stronger interest. 
He was not even able to inquire his residence, 
owing to the sudden manner in which the stran- 
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took his leave, and disappeared amongst the 
shrubberies. He has just given the stranger these 
particulars, and has learned from him the project- 
ed most advantageous alliance with the Princess 
Eugenie, when the Grand Chamberlain enters. 
He too has seen the Secret Agent. He found him 
feeding the ducks in the great basin, made his ac- 
quaintance, and had the waterworks played for his 
atification. He describes him as a short elder- 
y man, and is unmercifully quizzed by the Count, 
who informs him that he has taken all his trouble 
for the wrong person, for some harmless saunter- 
cr in the park, that the real agent is young, tall, 
slender, and a former college companion of Os- 
car’s, who had met him the day before. Present- 
ly the Chamberlain begins to suspect the Count 
of secretly courting the Duke, and of playing him 
false. In his turn he tries to prevail upon George 
to present him to the Secret Agent, whom he is 
still convinced he has talked with in the park; 
being confirmed in that belief by the valet’s ad- 
mission that the description he gives of his ap- 
pearance corresponds with the reality. George 
promises to acquaint the Secret Agent with his 
wishes. 

As may be supposed, the Duchess’s nerves 
were at the very worst in consequence of the 
prohibition of her departure. She made bitter 
complaints to her son, and then returned to the 
subject of the double marriage she had set her 
mind upon, entreating the Duke for God’s sake 
to leave her quiet, which meant, in her mouth, to 
let her have | own way in everything. In de- 
spair at her obstinacy, the Duke was on the point 
of confessing all to her, the device of the Secret 
Agent, and his love for Eugenie, and of entreat- 
ing, as the reward of his frankness, her consent 
to his union with his cousin. But this weakness 
was but momentary, and he fortunately abstained 
from a step which would have deprived him, in 
an instant, of the vantage-ground he had won. 
He saw Eugenie, put her on her guard, and en- 
treated her to be firm. His mother, he knew, 
was about to propose to her the hand of Count 
Oscar, and the good lady’s proposals of that kind 
strongly resembled commands. He was not mis- 
taken. In a long scene the Duchess informs her 
niece that the Duke is to marry the Princess of 
Brunswick, and that she has found a husband for 
her in the person of the younger Count Stein- 
hausen, to whom she has promised her hand. 
Eugenie objects that she has not been consulted ; 
the Duchess appears to think that would have 
been unnecessary, previous to the arrangement 
of the affair, but consults her now the thing is 
dove. The imperious lady has no notion of any 
one but herself having a will. Driven into a 
corner, Eugenie intimates that she has already 
given away her heart. The Duchess is indignant. 
At that moment the Duke appears at the door of 
his cabinet. 

Duchess. What do I hear, unhappy girl? How 
must I understand your words? You love ? 

Duke, (aside.) *Tis the first time that I play 
the eavesdropper, and assuredly it shall be the 
last ; but who would now quit this place ? 

Princess. Yes, I love. 

Duchess. Wnheard-of boldness! 


When did 


this inclination arise? Who is its object? Must 
I dread your answer ? 


can hardly be satisfactory to you. I do not love 
him whom you have fixed upon for my husband, 
and whom f seseertar for the first time saw ; but 
the man whom I do Jove, I love with the whole 
strength of my heart; should I otherwise have 
dared, should I have had the courage, to make 
you this confession, opposed to your wishes, to 
your commands ? 

Duchess. And the person ? 

Princess, I scarcely dare to name him. 

Duchess. What am I to hear? 

Princess. Oh! your Highness, I am grieved 
at this scene, grieved to be compelled to name to 
you him on whom my affections are fixed. I 
well know that I shall. hardly or never obtain 
your consent ; but do not on that account sup- 
pose, Duchess, that the object of my love is un- 
worthy of me. Not so, indeed, for he is one of 
the best and noblest men at this court. 


(Duchess makes a gesture of astonishmeng.) 


Princess. Yes, at this court; but the position 
he occupies is so peculiar that I scarcely dare to 
explain myself more fully. 


(Further signs of astonishment on the part of the 
Duchess.) 


I well know that the whole weight of your High- 
ness’s displeasure will fall upon me, and yet is 
the moment come in which I can neither deny 
nor recede, nor yet keep silence. Oh! Duchess, 
Iam grieved, inconsolable. I feel how much 
you will blame my truly unhappy attachment. 
I love—I love—the Duke's Secret Agent ! 


(During the last sentences the Duchess has slowly 
risen; the Princess falls at her feet.) 
Duchess. Horror! You shall learn to know 
me, Princess ! 


(Hurries out in great anger. The Duke steps for- 
ward, gently raises the Princess, and kisses her 
hand.) 


Princess. Oh, heavens! Your Highness has 
overheard me! 

Duke. Yes, Eugenie, it was the happiest mo- 
ment of my life. How heartily do I thank you, 
in my own name, (smiling) and in that of my 
Secret Agent. 

Early in the fourth act occurs a long and not 
unimportant scene between the Grand Chamber- 
lain and Oscar. The young Count is greatly 
amused to see the whole court electrified by the 
proceedings of the Secret Agent, and its chief 
personages dancing just as the Duke pleases 
to pull the strings. He ventures a shrewd sus- 

icion that the Secret Agent is an imaginary be- 
ing, and that the Duke is amusing himself at the 
expense of all around him. The Chamberlain 
is down upon him like lightning. Oscar had as- 
serted that he had conversed with the Secret 
Agent, and that he was an old college friend of 
his. He now admits that he was previously un- 
acquainted with the young man he met in the 





park, and that his uncle had jested when he said 
that they had been at college together. The 


Princess. Unfortunately, Duchess, my answer 
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Chamberlain is more than ever convinced that 
Count Steinhausen is not acting openly with him, 
and that the elderly gentleman for whom he set 
the whole waterworks of the park plashing and 
springing, is the right man, the real Simon Pure. 
To cure Oscar of his scepticism on the subject of 
the mysterious agent, he informs him, in strict 
confidence, that the Princess Eugenie is in love 
with the Duke’s enigmatical adviser. The Cham- 
berlain is not aware of the projected marriage 
of the young Count and the Princess. It is now 
Oscar’s turn to start and be convinced; and he 
vows to himself to find out the Agent and chal- 
lenge him to mortal combat. This scene is fol- 
lowed by one between the Duchess and her son. 
She denounces the Secret Agent as a spy and a 
traitor, declares her detestation of him, and 
hopes that she never may see him but once, at 
the moment of his departure, to express to him 
her abhorrence. Before his arrival her son was 
dutiful and pliant, and to his evil suggestions she 
attributes all the unpleasantness, and the conflict 
for power, that has since occurred between them. 
The Duke coaxes her, and proposes a treaty of* 

eace, on conditions acceptable to both parties. 

he Duchess is willing to conclude it, but on one 
sole condition—that the Secret Agent shall quit 
the court. This the Duke refuses, but presently 
offers to compound the matter. On condition 
that his mother shall arrange the breaking off of 
his projected marriage with the Princess Amelia 
of Brunswick, he promises that she shall see the 
Secret Agent, and that then, if she still insists 
upon it, he shall quit the court. After some re- 
flection she agrees to this compact, and asks 
when she is to see him. The same evening, is 
the reply—when she and the court are assembled 
in that saloon, the Secret Agent shall come out 
of the Duke’s private apartments and present to 
her an unimportant paper. Thus we have every- 
body hoping or expecting to see the Secret 
Agent. Oscar is everywhere seeking him, to call 
him to an account for Eugenie’s attachment. 
Count Steinhausen and the Grand Chamberlain 
have each separately been promised by George 
(who is instructed by the Duke), an interview 
with the Secret Agent immediately after night- 
fall. One condition is imposed upon them, 
namely, that they are to meet in the dark. It is 
the only way in which he can be prevailed upon 
to make their acquaintance. The scenes that 
follow are rich in complications and dramatic 
situations. 

Count, (enters softly, coughs.) Hem!—hem!— 
hem! ‘There scems to be no one here as yet. I 
am the first, and I only hope the Secret Agent 
will not keep me long waiting; I fear lest some 
officious lackey should come in with lights. It is 
dark enough here, at any rate. What door will 
he come out of, I wonder? Hardly out of the 
Duke's cabinet; that were too dangerous! 
I am right! the centre door opens! 

Chamberlain, (steals slowly forward aside.) I 
wonder if the Secret Agent has come. It has 
struck seven. (Coughs.) Hem! hem! 

Count. Hem! hem! ’Tis he! 

Chamberiain. He is already there ! 

Count. Shall I wait till he speaks tome? I 
think I had better. 
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Chamberlain. 1 think I will wait till he says a 
friendly word to me. 


(A short pause.) 


Count. His silence is strange: he consented 
to meet me. 

Chamberlain. He knew very well that I was 
to come. 

Count. Hem! hem! (Coughs loud.) 

Chamberlain. Perhaps this extraordinary cough- 
ing means that he expects me to speak first. 

Count. This is losing time! I will address 
him. (Aloud) I beg you to be assured, sir, how 
rejoiced I am, yes, how honored I feel myself, to 
be allowed to make your very interesting ac- 
quaintance. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) Good heavens! that 
voice! Can I believe my ears! Well, him, I 
certainly did not suspect! Shall I answer him ¢ 
Oh the traitor! Ha! He shall know that he is 
detected! (Aloud) Lalso, sir, feel it an extraordi- 
nary honor to be allowed to renew your acquaint- 
ance. 

Count. Am I bewitched, or is that the voice 
of the Grand Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) It is truly incredible! 
Such falseness, such duplicity ! 

Count (aside.) Is it to be believed that after all 
the Grand Chamberlain was the Secret Agent, 
and that it is he who has taken us in so com- 

letely ? 
, (opening the door of his private apartments.) 
Bring lights, it is quite dark in the saloon! 

Count. That alone was wanting! The Duke! 

Chamberlain. My God, he will detect me with 
his Secret Agent. 


(Both seek the centre door, but instead o, 
they run up against each other. 


Chamberlain. For God’s sake, let me go! 

Count, I will not have recognized you! 

Duke (with a servant carrying lights.) Ah! gen- 
tlemen! a conference in the dark! The deci- 
sions should be gloomy, that you come to in this 
obscurity ! 

Count, (aside.) The Duke will never forgive 
my curiosity. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) His Highness will assur- 
edly be extremely angry at my trying to pene- 
trate his secrets. 

Duke. Why, my good Count Steinhausen, my 
dear Lord Chamberlain, what has come to you? 
You look as if you had seen a ghost. Has any- 
thing extraordinary happened ? 

Count, (aside.) He said my good Count Stein- 
hausen! Then he is not angry. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) My dear Lord Chamber 
lain, he called me! He does not take it so ill as 
I feared. 

Count. O your Highness ! we accidentally met 


Jinding it, 


Ha, | here, and my Lord Chamberlain spoke to me of 


certain changes in his department, assuredly only 
in his department. 

Chamberlain. Certainly, your Highness; my 
conversation with his Excellency related entirely 
to things in my department. 

Duke, (laughing.) I assure you I have no de- 
sire to interrupt your conversation. Au revoir. 
We shall meet again presently, at the Duchess’s 
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evening reception ! My dear Count, in a quarter 
of an hour I wish to speak to you in my cabinet. 
[ Goes out. 

Count, (aside.) Thank God he does not seem 
incensed at my having spoken to his SecretA gent. 
But how right I was to mistrust the Grand Cham- 
berlain ! ; 

Chamberlain, (aside.) I shall never forget this 
fright. That Count Steinbausen — but I am in 
ho frame of mind to renew the conversation. 

Count, (aside.) I have got all I want, since I 
know who is the Secret Agent. 


(Both go to the centre door, and make many compli- 
ments about who shall go out first.) 


Chamberlain. I am more at home here than 
your Excellency. 
Yount. I must entreat — I know too well what 
owe to you. 
Chamberlain. Your Excellency must neverthe- 
less take the precedence —I remain here. [Count 
goes out. 


(Servants with lights, and ladies and gentlemen of 
the court, enter through the centre door. The 
Grand Chamberlain, Count Oscar, members of 
the Council, etc.) 

Istill am unable to comprehend how that wretch- 
ed man can dare to play so hazardous a game, 
behind the back of the Duchess. If she finds it 
out, his disgrace will be terrible! And we shall 
all suffer from it. The Count spoke most truly 
yesterday, when he said that if one of us fell, all 
would fall together. And to think that that is to 
be my fate ! — that 1 am to become an ex-Grand 
Chamberlain ! 

Oscar. Why so pensive, my Lord Chamberlain? 
Are you trying to solve the one great mystery of 
this court? Do you think of a clue by which to 
trace it out? Be frank with me, tell me what 
you know. 

Chamberlain. We had better not speak of that. 
(Aside) With him, too, I must be upon my guard. 

Oscar. Why so? I make it no secret that Iam 
doing all in my power to discover the where- 


abouts of the Secret Agent, and to renew my ac-| ; 


quaintance with him. 
Chamberlain, ( frightened.) You know him, then? 
Oscar, (laughing.) You are absent of mind, my 
Lord Chamberlain ; I yesterday had the honor to 
inform you that I had conversed with him in the 


-park. 

Chamberlain. Ah, true! (Aside) He knows 
nothing. 

Oscar. A nice gentleman he is. Truth to tell: 
as far as my uncle’s policy goes, I would not have 
given myself much trouble to find him out; but 
now that he crosses my own path, I hope soon to 
discover him, and to have some serious conversa- 
tion with him. 

Chamberlain, (absently.) But how does he cross 
your path ? 

Oscar. Pardon me, my Lord Chamberlain, 
but you really are very absent. You yourself told 
me, this morning, that there was a love affair be- 
tween the Secret Agent and Princess Eugenie ; 
and as the Princess is to be my wife — 

lain. Good God! The Princess Euge- 
nie your wife? I knew nothing of that! (Aside) 
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The uncle loves his nephew’s affianced bride! 
(Aloud) Shocking! Shocking ! 

Oscar. Is it not really shocking? But rest as- 
sured that I understand no joking in this matter. 
Chamberlain. Surely you do not mean —? 
Oscar. To call him out? Most surely I do. 

Chamberlain. Your own uncle ? 

Oscar, (smiling.) My uncle! 

mberlain, (aside.) I had nearly betrayed 
myself ! 

Oscar. Because he arranged the marriage? 
Pardon me, my Lord Chamberlain. My uncle 
knew nothing of any understanding between the 
Princess and the Secret Agent. Count Stein- 
hausen is a man of honor. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) Poor young man ! (Aloud) 
Certainly! (Aside) Would that this evening were 


over ! 
Oscar. The Duchess! 


Scene THE SEVENTH. 


The Duchess, (sits down in un arm-chair.) Tam 
greatly agitated: for many years it has not oc- 
curred to me to expect anything so anxiously 
as I now do the appearance of the mischievous 
person who, in a few moments, will come forth 
from yonder cabinet. I await him with shudder- 
ing; as I should a spectre that had long invisibly 
hovered around us, and that was suddenly to ap- 
ear. 

d Chamberlain. Does your Highness wish to play 
at any game ? 

Duchess. Ithank you. Perhaps later. 

Oscar, (in a low voice to the Chamberlain.) What 
if we were to play at blind-man’s buff, and the 
person caught shall be accepted as the Secret 
Agent? { have no patience to wait, and must 
find somebody on whom to vent my anger. 

Chamberlain. Jest not so dangerously, I en- 
treat you. (Aside) Unsuspicious young man ! 

Duchess. Count Oscar. 

Oscar. Your Highness. 

Duchess. Where is your uncle? Did you 
come alone ? 

Oscar. Yes, your Highness ; I thought his 
Excellency was already here. 

Chamberlain, (aside.) Oh that he may not 
come ! I do so fear his betraying himself. 

Duchess, (aside.) The door opens! (She turns 
her face towards the door in so marked a manner 
that all present, thinking the Duke is about to en- 
ter, step aside, and the Grand Chamberlain sta- 
tions himself behind the Duchess’s chair. Count 
Steinhausen, a paper in his hand, comes slowly 
out of the cabinet. The Duchess gazes at him 
with horror, and rises slowly and with difficulty 
from her seat.) 

Count. His en the Duke, c omenggamang 
me to present this paper to your Highness. 

Duchess, (screams. ) Pout of my sight, ungrate- 
ful man! Quit the palace instantly, Count Stein- 
hausen, or dread my anger! I hate and loathe 


you! 
General agitation. 


Chamberlain. She knows him already. 
Count. What means this? I implore your 





Highness for God’s sake to explain to me—my 
long services, I think, entitle me to that much. 
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Duchess. You want an explanation? Count, 
the memory of your former services is completely 
effaced by your latter ones. Yet you have to 
thank those former services, that I do not, here, 
before the whole court, give that explanation. 
Begone! all! all! I would be alone! My Lord 
Chamberlain, you will remain. 

Chamberlain, (wiping his forehead.) At your 
Highness’s orders. 

Duchess. This I did not expect, and it has 
shaken me to the very soul. Such ingratitude ! 
Such treachery! Whom can one trust, after 
this? He whom I honored with my whole confi- 
dence, who knew all my plans, betakes himself 
to the side of my son, to act against me, to in- 
jure me there where alone I was vulnerable. 

Sverything is now explained ; yes, he alone was 

in a position to betray our secrets to the Duke, 
since he alone was fully acquainted with them. 
My strength is broken, 1 abandon the contest. 
My Lord Chamberlain ! 

Chamberlain. A terrible business, your High- 
ness! Who could have dreamed it ? 

Duchess. My prime minister—my son’s Secret 
Agent. 

Chamberlain. Frightful! 

Duchess. You knew it, then, my Lord Cham- 
berlain # 

Chamberlain. 
ay | singular manner. 

uchess. And did not hasten to make the im- 
portant communication to me ! 

Chamberlain. I could not believe it ; I doubs- 
ed the truth of the information; I could not ven- 
tmre to report so important a matter to your 
Highness until I was myself certain. 

hess. Follow me to my cabinet. [ Both go out. 


I became aware of it to-day, in a 


ScENE THE E1GHTH. 


Count, (entering cautiously through the centre 
door.) Yvcannot leave the palace. I am beaten, 
it is true; but if I abandon the field of battle 
without another attempt at resistance, my defeat 
is complete. The Grand Chamberlain has over- 
thrown me, he, the Secret Agent of the Duke. 
The corn seemed to him to be ripe, and yet I sus- 

ct he has been in too great a hurry to reap. 

What means did they employ to bring about my 

fall?—as yet I know not, but neither do I care. 
I will. take my own measures; in a struggle for 
existence all means are good. I quit not the pal- 
ace: the Duchess shall know that the Grand 
Chamberlain is her son’s Secret Agent. Ha! 
here he is! 


Scene THE NINTH. 


Chamberlain, (with a paper in his hand, starts back 
when he sees the Count.) Your Excellency still 
here? If her Highness the Duchess comes to 
know it—her anger—! 

Count. After what has happened this evening, 
her anger can no longer affect me. 

Chamberlain. May I inquire your Excellency’s 
object in remaining here 4 

Count. ‘To speak to the Duchess! When she 
is calm, she cannot refuse her prime minister an 
audience. 

Chamberlain. Her prime minister, certainly, 
but—(he looks over the paper.) 
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Count.. What means your but ? 

Chamberlain. Iwas always frank with your 
Excellency whilst you were in favor, and I will 
be so now in spite of this terrible disgrace. Read 
these lines addressed to the Duke. 

Count, (reads,) “I find myself moved to dis- 
miss the ministry. Whilst I beg of you, my son, 
to form another, I give you my promise hence- 
forward not to meddle in any state affairs, on the 
sole condition that no member of the present 
ministry shall retain his post.” That is clear 
enough. 

Chamberlain. Very clear. 

Count. And am [I to congratulate my Lord 
Chamberlain on his accession to the office of pre- 


mier ? 

Chamberlain. Me? What are you thinking 
about? I assure your Excellency I hold it for 
wisest and best, at least for some time to come, 
to keep as much as possible in the background at 
this court. 

Count. In order the better to work from your 
ambush! I understand. 

Chamberlain. But Ido not understand your 
Excellency. 

Yount. You soon will. Do not imagine that 
I so easily abandon the field to you. 

Chamberlain. To met? 

Count. Yes, ta you—Mr. Secret Agent. 

Chamberlain. Your Excellency, I am astound- 
ed! But it can only be your recent misfortune 
that betrays you into such extraordinary lan- 
guage; be frank with me. 

Count. It what ? 

Chamberlain. It is your intention then to per- 
sist in a denial ? 

Count. A denial of what ? 

Chamberlain. In denying the Duke, whom you 
have so well served ; but I cannot help laughing 
—what harm can this paperdo you? The prime 
minister is dead—long live the prime minister ! 

Count. How so? 

Chamberlain. Certainly it is not agreeable to 
be in disgrace with the Duchess, but do you not 
retain the fullest favor and confidence of the now 
really reigning sovereign ? 

Count. My Lord Chamberlain, I will not en- 
dure your mockery. I am decided not to quit 
this place, though 1 should remain here until to- 
morrow morning, though I should remain a week 
oramonth. ‘There can no longer be any for- 
bearance between you and me. 1] am determined 
to declare to her Highness who it is that has 
crept into the confidence of the Duke; 1 will 
prove to her, my Lord Chamberlain, that you 
were the Duke’s Secret Agent. 

Chamberlain. Are you in earnest? Would 
you stoop to bring so false an accusation? I the 
Secret Agent? I should not have expected this 
from your Excellency! J have not betrayed you, 
but the Duchess leagned this very evening, that 
it is you who are the Secret Agent. 

Count. Ithe Secret Agent? Very clever in- 
deed, my Lord Chamberlain.—but it will avail 
you nothing ; I will bring forward the necessary 
proofs ! 


Scene tHe Tenru. 
George, (coming from the Duke’s private apart- 
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ments.) His Highness is inquiring for my Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain. Where is his 
Highness ? 

George. He will be in his cabinet in a few mo- 
ments. He is speaking with his Secret Agent 

[ George goes out. 

Chamberlain, (in great astonishmeut.) With his 
Secret Agent? 

Count, (equally astounded.) With his Secret 
Agent ? 

Chamberlain. But it is you who are his Secret 
Agent ? 

Count. No, the Secret Agent is yourself! 

Chamberlain. God be good to us! This is 
worse and worse! So now there are three Secret 
Agents! If things go on in this way, there will 
soon be nothing public left at this court. But I 
must go to his Highness! (Hurries towards the 
cabinet.) 

Count. And that paper ? 
understanding ! 

Chamberlain. I must deliver it to the Duke. 

Count, ( falling into an arm-chair.) 'Then I am 
‘lost ! [Curtain falls. 

The reader may be told in few words the con- 
tents of the fifth and shortest act, in which all 
things are satisfactorily wound up. The best 
scene in it is between Count Steinhausen and 
his nephew. Oscar bitterly reproaches his uncle 
witn having planned his marriage with a woman 
whom he well knew to be in love with himself. 

The duchess, on learning that she had been 
fighting against a shadow, thinks for a moment 
that she may perhaps again grasp the reins of 
power; but it is too late. The Duke has lost no 
time. Agreeably with her written request, he 
has already appointed new ministers; and just 
as the duchess inquires of the Grand Chamber- 
lain if he had delivered her memorandum to her 
son, the sound of joy-bells is heard, and a mili- 
tary band plays in the distance. The formation 
of a popular ministry is the cause of these dem- 
onstrations, which jar upon the nerves of the 
duchess, who orders the Chamberlain to put an 


Immediately ! 


It is now all a mis- 





THE BURNING MOUNTAIN. 


courtier hesitates, and shyly asks if he may ven- 
ture to communicate her wish to the Duke. “A 
wish!” she exclaims ; it is my command! And 
why announce it to the Duke?” “That the 
order may proceed direct from his highness,” is 
the Chamberlain’s reply. The duchess takes 
the hint; her power is gone,—the game is lost. 
She is about to depart for her villa, there to sulk 
at leisure; but her son gracefully and affection- 
ately urges her to remain, and insists that she 
has freely and willingly given up to him that 
which he has in reality won in spite of her ut- 
most opposition. But to the court and to the 
whole country the contrary shall be made to 
appear. The duchess, despite her somewhat 
harsh and imperious character, cannot but be 
touched by this dutiful and friendly conduct on 
the part of her son, and perhaps is still more 
moved by the advantage of having her retreat 
covered and her discomfiture concealed. So 
mother and son are again on the best of terms, 
and the former consents to the union of the 
Duke and Eugenie; and the departure of the 
Secret Agent is announced. He leaves every- 
body indebted to him and loud in his praise. 
In a paper left for the Duke, he spoke with 
warmth of Count Steinhausen’s long services 
and fidelity ; and in consequence of his recom- 
mendation, the Duke names the Ex-Premier his 
Master-of-the-Horse. Oscar, who begs his uncle's 
pardon, has also been spoken well of, and re- 
ceives a diplomatic appointment; and the Grand 
Chamberlain, who had ordered the water-works 
to play for the entertainment of the Secret 
Agent, is thanked by the Duke for the attention 
he had shown to his friend, and assured of his 
favor and good will. The termination is as neat 
and pointed as the whole play is piquant and 
amusing. Our British playwrights draw largely 
on the French stage; but, when Germany pro 
duces such comedies as that of Mr. Hacklinder, 
it surely would be worth their while to make an 
occasional foray across the Rhine. And, for the 
sake of English play-goers, it is to be hoped that 
when they do so, the first capture they make 


immediate end to them. The experienced old; may be that of “ The Secret Agent.” 





From the Pottsville Gazette. 
THE BURNING MOUNTAIN. 


Turovan the politeness of Mr. J. Maginnis 
we have been favored with a more full history 
of the burning coal vein on broad Mountain 
than any we remember to have seen before. 
The fire is in the Jugular vein, which at that 
place varies in thicknesg from 40 to 80 feet ; 
the height of the breast through which the fire 
has passed, averages about 300 feet; and the 
longitudinal extent it has consumed is about 
8-8 of a mile. Thus making a mass of solid 
coal averaging 60 feet in thickness, 300 feet 
in height, and 3-8 of a mile in length. This, 
allowing a cubic yard to equal a ton, which is 
the received standard here, gives the quantity 





of 1,320,000 tons of coal consumed by this 
re. 

It originated in 1838, from a fire burning 
at the mouth of the mine which ignited the 
timber work sustaining the roof of the drift, 
and was thus carried to the coal within the 
mine. Two men who were in the drift, be- 
yond the fire, at the time, were suffocated. 
Thus far, since the coal ignited, there have 
been no efforts made to extinguish it. This 
was owing to the great expense attending, 
if not the utter impossibility of flooding it. 
This difficulty was occasioned by the fire start- 
ing some 15 feet above water level, and hay- 
ing a breast of 300 feet above that yet, to 
reach with water, before it could be complete- 
ly drowned out. 
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Any efforts now to extinguish the fire would 
be comparatively unimportant, as it is at 
present confined within narrow limits, and 
cannot possibly greatly extend its ravages ; 
for on the N. E. it is in close proximity to a 
deep ravine, through which s a small 
stream that will flood all below its level when 
the fire reaches it; and on the S. W. end, Mr. 
L. C. Dougherty, several years ago, mined all 
above water level until the fire was met. 

There is an incident connected with this, 
worth narrating: The miners employed by 
Mr. Dougherty knew, by the unusual heat, 
that for some time they had been working in 
the neighborhood of the fire, yet to save -as 
much coal as possible, they kept on day after 
day mining in the direction of the fire; and 
their labors were persisted in to the very 
meeting of it, for the last oa of powder 
was almost instantly ignited by the heat of the 
coal into which the. hole was drilled. Con- 
tinually, during the drilling of this hole, it 
was feared they would reach the red-hot coal, 
and when they had finally driven it as far as 
they deemed safe, a cartridge was thrust in 
the boring and rammed home, and the miners 
ran to places of safety, to await the explosion. 
In a very short time this took place, and the 
partition of black coal was completely torn 
away, bringing with it in its fall an enormous 
mass in a burning state. From the excessive 
heat the fire spread rapidly along the timbers, 
and this, together with the rush of gas from 
the before imprisoned fire, so rapidly filled the 
mine that the workman barely escaped. 

To this burning vein there are some six or 
eight craters from which vapor and gas are 
thrown off, but owing to the number of these 
vents and to the fractured condition of the 
surface in general, which allow the escape of 
these gasses at so many points, we have no 
rapid and considerable jotting at any one 
place in regular volcano style ; yet, if all that 
escapes was discharged through one aperture, 
our broad mountain volcano would make more 
display, and, consequently, attract more atten- 
tion. At some points where the surface has 
fallen in, by going to the brink, we have been 
told, the fire at a great distance below can be 
seen, yet owing to the fallen earth and to the 
mass of ashes iying on the fire, it is mostly 
concealed. 

Likewise in addition to fire and smoke, we 
have those sounds common to volcanoes. We 
are informed that the bursting of rocks under- 
neath, from excessive heat, sounds to a person 
an the hill like distant, heavy discharges of ar- 
tillery, and at the foot of the hill there is a 
small spring of water that comes from near the 
burning mass, and is heated to a temperature 
too great for comfortable bathing. Thus our 
little volcano has most if not all the concomi- 
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tants of the larger ones. It is true that it does 
not do up things as magnificently as they are 
done at Vesuvius, or Etna, yet, considering 
the high price of fuel, it would scarcely be 
worth while to attempt a competition to any 
greater extent. 





From the Discipline of Life. 


“ T will lead them in the paths they have not known.” 
Isaiag xu. 16. 


How few who, from their youthful day, 

Look on to what their life may be ; 
Painting the visions of the way 

In colors soft, and bright, and free. 
How few who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought ! 

For God, through ways they have not known, 

Will lead His own. 


The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man; 
And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and pain ; 
Almost with scorn they think of rest, 
Of holy calm, of tranquil breast. 
But God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


A lowlier task on them is laid, — 
With love to make the labor light ; 
And there their beauty they must shed 
On quiet homes and lost to sight. 
Changed are their visions high and fair, 
Yet, calm and still, they labor there ; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The gentle heart that thinks with pain, 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil ; 
And, if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still. 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought : 
For God. through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


And they, the bright, who long to prove, 
In joyous path, in cloudless lot, 
How fresh from earth their grateful love 
Can spring without a stain or spot,— 
Often such youthful heart is given 
The path of grief to walk to heaveh : 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 


What matter what the path shall be ? 
The end is clear and bright to view; 

We know that we a strength shall see, 
Whate’er the day may bring to do. 

We see the end, the house of God, 

But not the path to that abode: 
For God. through ways they have not known 

Will lead His own. 
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THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION 
OF FISH. 

[This 1s a pamphlet of 22 pages which has 
réached séveral editions in London.] 

Tux object of this pamphlet is to make 
known the means by which fish of all descrip- 
tions may be multipled in rivers to an almost 
incalculable extent. The principle employed 
is not new in theory ; but it is only within the 
last few years that any practical application 
of it on an extensive scale has taken place. 
This application has been made in France, 
and with success so complete and extraordi- 
nary as to be almost incredible. Our hope is 
that it will be adopted on a grand scale in this 
country also. In Great Britain and Ireland 
there are rivers and streams, lakes and canals, 
innumerable; and they may be made to yield 
annually millions on millions of fish: we say 
millions, and say it on good authority. 

It has been remarked, that the man who 
makes two blades of corn grow where only 
one grew before is a benefactor of humanity. 
If this be true, and true it is, we respectfully 
submit that our tiny volume is worthy of the 
attention of the legislator, the country gentle- 
man, and the clergyman,—for it shows how an 
immense addition may be made to the peo- 
ple’s food with scarcely any expense. To 
persons engaged in the fishing trade in rivers, 
and to professed anglers, it will, we conceive, 
recommend itself: 

I. The manner in which most fish propa- 
gate their species is of course well known to 
all readers. 

’ “No sooner,” in the words of a most distin- 
—_— naturalist, “does the sun of spring 

egin to spread its vivifying warmth, and no 
sooner does its renovating and irresistible in- 
fluence penetrate to the depths of the waters,” 
than a peculiar organ develops and increases 
in male fish. This organ, which is double, 
and which extends itself in the superior part 
of the abdomen, almost equalling it in length, 
has received the name of milt. The miltis the 
seminal or fecundating liquor. It grows grad- 
ually during several months; and then softens, 
or so to speak, melts or yore as spawning 
time approaches. When discharged from the 
fish it is of a milky color. 

When the milt begins to form in the male, 
the ovaries of the female begin to fill with 
eggs, which, however, are almost impercepti- 
ble. These organs are two in number in the 
greater _ of fish, but only one in the others. 
Confined in a membrane, they occupy in the 
abdomen a place analogous to that which the 
milt occupies in males, and are nearly equal 
to itin length. The eggs they contain increase 
in proportion as the milt becomes tumefied. 

As the eggs grow they cause pain and be- 
eome very burdensome to the female ; until! 
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at length she is obliged to relieve herself of 
their weight and volume. This she does by 
pressing her belly against pebbles, or any 
other hard substance at the bottom of the 
water. The eggs flow from her by the anus. 
She previously prepares a sort of hole to re- 
ceive them. 

Then comes the male, and by a like pres 
sure he releaves himself of the milt, which 
flows also from the anus on to the eggs, and 
fecundates them. The fish afterwards cover 
up the eggs with sand or pebbles, or leave 
them, and in due time the eggs become trans- 
formed into fish. 

II. The quantity of eggs which the female 
fish of all sorts deposit is very considerable ; 
of some it is truly prodigious. The carp, for 
example, produces about a quarter of a mil- 
lion at a time ; the perch a great many more ; 
the trout seven or eight hundred ; the salmon 
several hundred; the sturgeon between six 
and seven millions; and the pike a vast num- 
ber. A very small portion of milt suffices to 


give life to a large quantity of eggs. It would 
therefore appear that nothing in the world 
ought to be more abundant than fish of all 
descriptions. 

But only a very small portion indeed of the 


egos come to maturity ; some naturalists cal- 
culate that not one in a hundred doso. Of 
the rest no inconsiderable portion are devour- 
ed by other fish. The males of some species, 
and indeed the females too, also eat their own 
eggs; and a pee quantity are destroyed by 
getting mixed with mud and dirt. 

Ill. It certainly seems strange that man, 
who has done so many wonderful things,— 
who has, so to speak, scaled the heavens, to 
learn the movements of suns and planets,— 
who has plunged deep into the earth for mine- 
ral treasures,—who has turned many a mourn- 
ful morass, and dreary forest, and barren 
waste, into fruitful corn-fields or abundant 
pasturages,— who has made the tremendous 
agent, electricity itself, docile to his will,—it 
is strange that he, with his vast ingenuity, 
should never have bethought him of taking 
measures for preserving the eggs of fish, an 
thereby secure to himself, in all climates and 
at all seasons, an abundant supply of .whole- 
some food. 

Still stranger perhaps is it to find, that 
though he has taken immense pains to discover 
the secrets of nature, even in matters of mere 
scientific, or, if we may so say, idle curiosity, 
centuries passed away before it occurred to 
him that he might do with fish what he has 
done for animals, and birds, and plants,— 
assist and control, and improve, the operations 
of nature ; that is to say, that, instead of leav- 
ing the female to deposit her eggs and the 
male his milt, and then abandon them, he 
might cause the female to discharge her bur- 
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den, and the male his fecundating liquor, | 
where he pleased ; that he might assist them | 
in the operation; and that for so doing he 
might obtain a living fish from almost every 


se Hut the strangest thing of all undoubtedly 
is, that when he did learn that he could pro- 
duce fish as well as the fish themselves—when 
scientific naturalists discovered that by cast- 
ing some of the male’s milt on the female’s 
eggs fish would be brought forth, as surely as 
if the operation had been done by the parents 
in the bed of a river—it never struck him that 
herein was the means of increasing, a million 
and a million fold, the production of his lakes 
and rivers and streams, and reservoirs and 
onds—of making, in a word, the waters as 
ruitful, in their way, as the land is of corn 
and grain. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, who paid 
extraordinary attention to the breeding of fish, 
may, to be sure, have known something of all 
this ; but if they did, their knowledge did not 
descend to us, and is therefore to us as though 
it had never existed. 

As to the means ef protecting the eggs of 
fish from the accidents of the waters, or the 
voracity of its occupants, none of incontesta- 
ble efficiency are described in books or known 
in practice; and the proof of this is, that in 
France and Germany, England and Scotland, 
and indeed in every part of Europe, there 
have of late years been general complaints of 
the gradual yet rapid decline in the supply of 
various sorts of fish, not only in rivers, but on 
the coasts.* 

With respect to what we call the artificial 
production of fish—i. e. the taking by man of 
the female’s eggs, and the fecundation of them 
by means of the male’s milt, applied by hin— 
the first idea of it was conceived no further 
back than in 1758. It is, we believe, to Count 
Von Golstein, a German naturalist, that the 
scientific world is indebted for this grand con- 
ception ; as also for the first experiments which 
proved itstruth. Having taken a female trout 
about to spawn, he pressed out her eggs, and 
then pressed on to them the milt of a male. Af- 
ter a certain number of days, he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing young fish produced, which 
grew and flourished. Another German nat- 
uralist, Jacobi by name, made, a few years 
later, a similar experiment with a like result ; 
and, going a step further, he actually caused 
the milt to breed fish from the eggs of a dead 


* Macculloch mentions that in France the annu- 
ai supply of fresh-water fish before 1789 was 
1,200,000. It fell some years back to 700,000, and 
has diminished since. ‘The decline in our own riv- 
ers is well known: and this very year we have had 
alarming accounts from Scotland of the falling off 
in salmon. ‘The yield of salt-water fish on the 
English, Scotch, Dutch, and French coasts is also 





far from what it was. 


female. In Italy, Spallanzani suceessfully ex” 
perimented in a similar manner on the spawn 
of toads, and of certain descriptions of fish. 
At a later period experiments were made with 
success on the eggs of salmon in Scotland by 
Dr. Knox, Mr. Shaw, and one or two others, 
And here in England the same sort of thing 
has been done. 

But as we have already intimated, it never 
entered the mind of any of these great savans 
—nor of their successors—nor of the tens of 
thousands of persons, who, in different coun- 
tries, have made the natural history of fish a 
subject of study—that this way of breeding 
fish was something more than a simple scien- 
tific experiment, curious but useless,—that it 
was of practical and commercial, political and 
social importance, inasmuch as it might be 
made a new branch of commerce, which would 
add greatly to the national wealth, give em 
ployment to thousands, create an inexhaustible 
supply of cheap, nourishing, and wholesome 

rovisions for all classes of the people—and 
e, in short, to rivers and waters what agricul 
ture is to land. 

For this glorious but singularly simple idea, 
the world is indebted to two humble fishermen, 
named Gehin and Remy, of an obscure village 
called La Bresse, in the department of the 
Vosges, in France. 

IV. The department of the Vosges is trav- 
ersed by the Moselle, possesses many of the 
tributaries of that beautiful river, together with 
several streams and some lakes. The fine 
clear waters of all these, made them the most 
famous resort of trout in all France ; and the 
production of that fish was so considerable thas 
it formed a large portion of the food of the 
population. 

Several years ago, however, the yield was 
observed to decline, and it continued year 
after year to diminish. Messrs. Gehin and 
Remy made it their business to attempt to dis- 
cover if any, and if so, what means could 
devised for checking the evil. After studying 
night and day for a long time the habits of the 
trout, they came to the conclusion that it would 
be easy to preserve the eggs and to fecundate 
them by the aid of the milt of the male. 
Having watched the proceedings of the male 
and female at spawning time (it is in the month 
of November in the Vosges), they soon saw 
how they were toact. Their first experiment 
was crowned with extraordinary success: this 
was in 1841. In 1842, 1843, and 1844, the 
again repeated their experiments, and in eac 
case in the most triumphant manner. In the 
latter year, to encourage them, the Société 
d’Emulation des Vosges gave them a bronze 
medal, and granted them a sum of money. 
They were Sebati employed to exercise 
their system in the different rivers and streams 
of the department, and in those of the adja- 
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cent departments. In the course of a short 
time, they succeeded in stocking these waters 
with millions of trout. 

It is to be observed, that although the fe- 
cundation of the eggs of fish by the means em- 
ployed by Gehin and Remy was, as we have 
seen, known to scientific ichthyologists, it was 
oe yee unknown to them. These poor men 

ad never heard of Golstein or Jacobi, of 
Lacéptde or Sannoni; they had probably 
never in their lives opened a book on the nat- 
ural history of fish; consequently it was by 
their own unaided intelligence and patient in- 
vestigation that they arrived at the discovery 
of the “ great fact :” and surely the same credit 
is due to them, for it is as if it had been quite 
original. Though they came atter Golstein, 
they rank as high—nay higher, for they had 
none of his instruction or means of observa- 
tion. 

Though bad news proverbially flies fast, in- 
formation really useful to the public not un- 
frequently travels very slowly. It was so in 
this case. Until the beginning of 1849, no- 
thing was heard of the discovery and its great 
results beyond the department of the Vosges 


and its immediate vicinity; and perhaps no- 
thing would have been heard of it until this 
day, if an eminent and learned physician re- 
siding in the department, who had taken much 


interest in the matter, had not called attention 
to it. For thus taking the light from under 
the bushel, a very deep debt of gratitude is 
due to him, not only from his own countrymen, 
but from foreign nations. 

This gentleman, Doctor Haxo of Epinal, 
pespotnal Secretary of the Société d’Emula- 
tion, and member of the Conseil Académique 
of the Department of the Vosges, addressed, 
in the month of March, 1849, an admirably 
written communication to” the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, describing Gehin and Re- 
my’s modus operandi and its astonishing results. 
The sensation which this paper created was 
extraordinary, amongst the public as well as 
in the Academy; and surprise was generally 
expressed at the singular fact that it should 
have fallen to two uneducated fishermen to 
show the practical value of a discovery known 
to the learned for nearly a century. 

The Academy, seeing at once the immense 
national importance of the two fishermen’s 
proceedings, hastened to call the attention of 
the Government to it. The Government, on 
its part, after making proper inquiries and 
finding all that was said was true, resolved, as 
was plainly its duty to do, to have the system 
a to ail the rivers in France, and espe- 

ly to those in the poorer provinces. Gehin 
and Remy were accordingly summoned to 
Paris, and taken at once into the employment 
ef Government at good salaries; their duties 
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being first to stock with fish, by their system, 
such rivers as should be pointed to them, and 
next to teach that system to the peasantry. 
They were treated, too, as men who have 
made a great scientific discovery, and secured 
an immense benefit to their country. Many 
savans vied with each other in doing them 
honor ; the President of the Republic and his 
ministers made them dine at their tables and 
figure at their receptions. A Commission, 
consisting of distinguished scientific men, was 
appointed to superintend their operations. 

. We now proceed to describe Gehin and 
Remy’s ~ as applied to trout. No great 
space will be required to do so; for, like most 
things that are really useful, it is of remarka- 
ble simplicity. 

For the sake of convenience we put it into 
the shape of rules : — 

1. Prepare a vessel containing about a quart 
of pure fresh water. 

2. Take the female at the moment at which 
she is about to spawn. Hold her by the back 
with the left hand, with her head and body 
near you. If she tries to escape, pass the hand 
gently to and fro on her belly : this soothes 
her; if, however, she continues restless, get 
some one to hold her by the tail. 

3. When she is tranquil, place her over the 
vessel containing the water, and with the 
thumb and finger of the right hand press gen- 
tly on her belly downwards towards the tail. 
This pressure should be done in the same way 
as one would draw one’s thumb and finger 
down a finger, or it may be compared to the 
milking of a cow; but care must be taken that 
it be not too heavy. 

4. The eggs, under the pressure, will imme- 
diately spurt forth into the water. If they do 
not come easily, it is a proof that they are not 
sufficiently matured, and that they cannot con- 
sequently be fecundated. The fish should 
therefore be restored to the water for a few 
days. 

5. Take a male and hold him in the same 
way ; press with the thumb and finger gently 
down his belly, and cause the milt to spurt in- 
to the water. This milt will give to the watera 
whitish color. It spurts forth readily when 
perfectly butteraceous. 

6. Both for male and female, the a 
operation must be repeated several times, un 
the fish be completely relieved of their re- 
spective burdens. 

7. When these operations are terminated, 
stir up the water and its contents with the 
hand; or, which is better, with the tail of a 
male fish still bearing traces of the milt. 

8. After a few moments’ repose, pour off the 
water slowly and put in more. 

9. Before the mixing, the eggs will be ob- 
served to be of a pale orange-color and very 
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transparent ; after it, they beconie brownish, 
and a small black spot is perceived in the 
middle. 

10. Change the water once or twice. 

11. The fecundation being now complete, 
some of the eggs will be perceived to be white. 
These are the sterile ones, and must be picked 
out, otherwise they will corrupt the rest. 

Having proceeded so far, the next operation 
is to provide for the preservation of the eg 

12. Take around box in the form of a warm- 
ing-pan, with the centre of the bottom pressed 
in, so as to cause it to stand firmly. Let the 
box be made of zinc, to prevent rust. Let it 
be eight inches in diameter, with a lid one and 
a half high, opening with a hinge. Riddle it 
completely, with small holes, in all directions, 
and let the edges of the holes be _ smooth. 

13. Place in the box a layer of fine gravel. 

14. Then take about one fish’s spawn.of the 
fecundated eggs. 

15. Close the box, place it in the bed of a 
current of pure water, cover it with shingle 
and pebbles, and leave it; but see that the wa- 
ter passes freely through it, as it is necessary 
for the eggs to be slightly agitated. 

This done, the operator must wait until the 
time shall arrive at which the exclusion, or 
hatching of the eggs, will take place. The pe- 
riod varies from two to four months. It can- 
not, however, be fixed with any precision, as it 
depends on the nature and quality of the wa- 
ter, the soil over which it flows, and other 
local circumstances. But there can be no dif- 
ficulty on the point, as the box may be taken 
out and examined from time to time. 

Instead of a box, the eggs may be placed in 
a hole in the bed of the stream, and covered 
with pebbles. But, in that case, the progress 
of the transformation of the eggs cannot be 
followed. Besides, the box covered with peb- 
bles is a better preservative against the admis- 
sion of mud and dirt, which is injurious to the 
eggs. 

When the time of exclusion has arrived, the 
tail is first formed, and the little rents in the 
egg which its formation causes become the 
lower fins. The head afterwards appears at 
the other extremity, and the rents on either 
side form the upper fins. The lower part of 
the egg composes the belly ; the upper, which 
subsequently breaks, the back. ‘The pellicle 
which covers the embryon does not fall, but 
becomes developed with it. 

16. Keep the little fish in the box from eight 
to fifteen days, according as they are more or 
less numerous. Then set them at liberty. But 

17. Take care not to let them go into water 
different to that in which they were born ; as 
more or less freshness or limpidity may be in- 
jurious to them. The water should, too, be 
tranquil. 

18. If the young fish be confined to a par- 
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ticular part of the stream, or if they be in re- 
servoirs, it will of course be necessary to sup- 
ply them with food. At first the spawn of 
rogs will suit them very well. When they 
get stronger, the more substantial food of chop- 
ped meat, or the intestines of sheep and oxen 
torn into very narrow shreds, should be sup- 
plied. It is preferable, however, to procure 
an abundance of small fish, especially of those 


.| which derive their principal sustenance from 


aquatic plants. 

The average weight of the trout, produced 
by the above means, is about four and a half 
ounces at the end of the second year, and nine 
at the end of the third. 

Modifications of the rules here given may be 
attempted. Thus, the holes in the box may be 
made so large as to enable the fish to escape 
when so disposed, which would do away with 
the trouble of watching them ; secondly, they 
may be placed and brought up in large boxes 
containing coagulated blood, or other descrip- 
tions of food, so as to make a comparison be- 
tween their growth and those left at large. 
In fact, innumerable experiments may be at- 
tempted ; but they will suggest themselves to 
the mind of the operator practically acquainted 
with fish. 

When the trout are destined to stock a river, 
it is advisable to produce them in one of its 
tributaries, where they will remain until they 
are active or strong enough to escape or resist 
the enemies which they find in the deeper 
waters of rivers. 

If they be destined for reservoirs or ponds, 
care must be taken not only not to place vora- 
cious fish with them, but to separate them ac- 
cording to their ages,— those of three years from 
those of two, and those of two from those of 
one. The reason for this is, that ‘the larger 
trout devour the smaller ones. 

VI. It has been already stated, that in the 
course of a very short time, Messrs. Gehin 
and Remy, by the application of their system, 
succeeded in introducing several million trout 
into the rivers and streams of the Vosges. In 
a report to the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, 
by Dr. Haxo, in 1849, we read that, in addi- 
tion to this, “ they had formed a piece of water 
belonging exclusively to them, in which they 
now have between five and six million trout, 
aged from one to three years; and the pro- 
duction of this year will increase that vast 
number by several hundred thousand.” Sines 
then, of course, the quantity has immensely 
increased: we scarcely like to express the 
estimate in figures, lest, from its enormity, it 
should appear exaggerated. 

Shortly after Dr. Haxo had, by his commu- 
nication to the Academy, called public atten- 
tion to the discovery, very liberal offers were 
made to Gehin and Remy, by the goverp- 
ments of Spain and Holland, to introduce their 
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system into those countries, but they declined 
to -_ France. 

ince they have been taken into the ser- 
vice of the French government, they have 
stocked streams and rivers at Allevard, Pont- 
charra, Sassenage, Veury, Vizille, Bourg 
d’Oisans, Rives, Pont-en-Royans, Paladru, 
Lemps, St. Geoire, Arandon, Labuisse, and 
Grenoble, in the department of the Isére ; in 
numerous places in the department of the 
Haute Loire ; also, in the departments of the 
Allier, the Lozére, the Meuse, the Meurthe, 
the Haute Saéne and several others. 

M. de Caumont, a gentleman of property, 
has experimented on their system in Norman- 
dy, with great success ; as have also the direc- 
tor of the canal from the Rhone to the Rhine, 
in the vast reservoirs of Huninguen, and dif- 
ferent noblemen and gentlemen in Burgundy, 
in Bric, in the neighborhood of Dijon, and in 
numerous other parts of the country. 

VII. Important as is the system described, 
Messrs. Gehin and Remy have invented an- 
other which will produce even more extraor- 
dinary results. 

It is well known that it is difficult to natural- 
ize fish peculiar to one country in another 
country: nor is it easy even to remove, with 
success, fish from one river to another in the 
same country. The introduction of carp into 
England, in the year 1514, was considered, it 
will be remembered, a very marvellous ope- 
ration, and it is spoken of as such, in every 
Natural History of Fish; and though it has 
long been known, that fecundated eggs might 
be removed from place to place, it does not 
appear that, in any country, any great pro- 

ess has been made in the stocking of rivers 

y that system. 

But Remy and Gehin have got over all 
difficulty, by their new fashion of removing, 
not the fish, but the eggs. ‘To do this, these 
are the directions :— 

1. Take a box, similar to that already de- 
scribed. 

2. Place in it a layer of fine sand; on that 
layer p'ace one of pebbles of about the size 
of a nut; on the pebbles put a layer of fecun- 
dated eggs. Then begin again with a layer 
of pebbles and of eggs, and continue until the 
box be full. 

3. Plunge the box into water, to cause its 
contents to be consolidated, and send it off. 

4. Take care, during the journey, to keep 
it in the open air. 

5. On arriving at its destination, divide its 
contents into other boxes, in the proportion 
of one female’s spawn for each. 

6. Place the boxes in the bed of a stream, 
cover them up, and leave them, as already 
described. 

7. The sand and pebbles placed in the 
boxes, must be perfectly clear of earthy sub- 





stances and dirt; and if, on opening them, 
there be any spoiled—that is, white—eggs, 
they must be removed. 

VIII. Although in the operations describ- 
ed, trout only has been mentioned, the plan 
of the two fishermen is applicable to every other 
description of fresh-water fish, as well as to 
those which, though living partly in fresh-water 
and partly in the sea, spawn in rivers. 

It has been TRIED in France, on 


and on other descriptions. And each exper 
iment has been perfectly satisfactory. 

IX. To make experiments on the different 
sorts of English fish, it will only be necessary 
to follow the very simple. directions already 
given; or if in one or two sorts, any slight 
modification should happen to be required, 
they will be so self-evident as not to need de- 
scription. As for the time of operating, ~_ 
of course, varies according to the species 
the fish, ahd still more as to the temperature 
of the water. On this point, local knowledge 
can be the only guide. 

Care must, of course, be taken to provide, 
in streams or reservoirs, a sufficient supply of 
fish for the fish to feed on. Thus, when the 
system of artificial production is employed on 
an extensive scale, it will be necessary to 
breed some of the smaller descriptions of fish 
as food for the larger. In reservoirs, however, 
different sorts of food may be offered, by way 
of experiment. 

X. Although it has been stated, that it is 
necessary to place the fecundated eggs in the 
bed of a stream, it may be mentioned, that 
an eminent French naturalist, M. Coste, pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France, at Paris, has 
discovered that the stream may be done with- 
out ; he has produced salmon in a tub. 

He has caused a large tub to be construct- 
ed, with conduits or canals, placed one be- 
neath the other, in such a way that the water, 
on entering by the upper part of one canal, 
flowed to the lower part, and then descended 
into the canal beneath; and after flowin 
along it, descended into the one below, a 
so on, until at last it escaped from the vessel. 
In each canal he placed a layer of gravel and 
pebbles, and on these a quantity of salmon’s 
eggs, fecundated by Remy and Gehin’s sy> 
tem, and sent up from the reservoirs of Hu 
ninguen, a distance of several hundred miles. 
The water flowed from a cistern, through an 
ordinary cock ; and the only precaution taken 
was to keep the stream constantly going. 

In due time the exclusion or hatching of 
the eggs took place, and the salmon are now 
alive and well. 
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By M. Coste’s system, several different de- 
scriptions of fish can be produced at the same 
time. But it may, perhaps, be doubted 


whether the fish will possess the same vigor 


or — as if produced ina natural stream ; 
and, at all events, M. Coste’s plan is more cu- 
rious than practically useful. 

XI. And now to conclude. It would be 
idle to dwell. on the immense importance of 
stocking our waters with millions of fish,— 
that will be apparent to every one; and we 
shall be much disappointed, if the system 
described be not re a up as warmly, and 

ractised as extensively, in this country as it 
Ge been in France. 

But in addition to its commercial impor- 
tance as a new branch of industry, and its 
social value as affording a vast addition to the 
people’s food, this system possesses the advan- 
tage of opening a boundless field to scientific 
curiosity. In the Danube and the Rhine, the 
Elbe and the Spree, and almost every other 
river in Germany,—in the rivers and lakes of 
Russia and Northern Europe,—in the lakes 
of Switzerland—in the rivers of France,— 
there exist either species of fish which we do 
not possess, or peculiar varieties of species 
which we do possess; and there is every rea- 
son to believe that very many of them, if not 
all, might be naturalized in our waters. The 
same remark will apply to some of the fish in 
the rivers and lakes of America, and even of 
the rivers of Asia or Africa. Nor is this all. 
Why should not the different races of fish be 
crossed, as well as those of animals and plants ? 
Who can tell what the ingenuity of man may 
not produce, by the happy adaptation of the 
milt of one description of male to the eggs of 
another description of female ? 


APPENDIX. 


As almost always happens with the discov- 
erers of curious and useful things, Messrs. 
Gehin and Remy have excited the jealousy 
of several influential parties, and amongst 
them some learned ichthyologists. These gen- 
tlemen could not bear the idea of seeing two 
humble and uneducated fishermen carry off 
the “glory” of a great discovery which they 
might have made, but did not ; and they have 
employed strenuous and perhaps somewhat 
unworthy efforts to strip the two poor men of 
their well-earned distinction. For ourselves, 
after a patient investigation of the facts of the 
case, we have no hesitation in repeating what 
we have formerly said ; namely, that although 
the learned world knew theoretically the prin- 
ciple of artificial production, Gehin and Remy 
discovered it, not from the teaching of books, 
but from patient observation ; and that there- 
fore the same credit is due to them for it, as 
to their distinguished predecessors, Golstein 
and Jacobi. And we add, that to them alone 
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is owing the grand idea of turning the discov- 
ery to practical account in the stocking of 
rivers with fish. 

To Dr. Haxo, of Epinal, also, we must re- 
peat, that the world is under great obligation, 
for having taken the two fishermen under his 
ag and made their process known. 

Ve, personally, are peculiarly indebted to 
him for the valtable information he has cour 
teously placed at our disposal for the compila- 
tion of this little work. 

The Doctor is particularly anxious that the 
honor of the discovery should not be wrested 
from his two proteges ; and he has written to 
us on the subject as follows : — 


As you intend to make known to the English 
the process employed for the artificial fecunda- 
tion of the eggs of fish, do not fear, sir, to show 
yourself more equitable than certain French 
savans, who have occupied themselves with this 
subject, have hitherto been. Do not fear to pro- 
claim aloud that it was in a village of the depart- 
ment of the Vosges that the problem of the arti- 
ficial production of the eggs of fish was solved. 
In so doing, you will be the organ of the truth; 
and the members of the Institute of France may 
do what they please, but they will not be able to 
deceive any except the superficial men who do 
not go to the bottom of things. 

I repeat what I have so often said: the 
problem of the artificial fecundation of the eggs 
of fish was only seen, and very imperfectly solved, 
by all the savans who have occupied themselves 
with it up to the present time. Spallanzani’s 
experiments on this subject were not at all con- 
clusive ; and they were more connected with his 
experiments on electricity, than with the solu- 
tion of a problem of which he thought only as 
accessory to a more important matter. The re- 
searches of Rusconi and Jacobi are nearly in the 
same case; and though Golstein, towards the 
middle of the last century, obtained results more 
satisfactory, it is certain that he deduced no 
practical consequences from them, and that 
since then the question has remained in the same 
state. 

What proves this, is a paper read to the Insti- 
tute in 1848, by M. de Quatrefages. If at that 
period the solution of the problem had been 
found, that savant would not have failed to have 
said it; whilst, on the contrary, he proves at 
every line that he considered the solution as 
still to be found; and he even indicated the 
means by which it might be arrived at. 

Well, sir, equity requires that it should be 
known that at that ro two simple Vosgien 
fishermen, Remy and Gehin, of La Bresse, by 
means of care, practical observations, patience, 
and perseverance. succeeded in finding what had 
long been vainly desired,—that is to say, the 
means of artificially on the eggs of 
trout, and of procuring the exclusion of them. 
The savans may rise in revolt against the fact, 
that two simple observers of nature, without any 
science, without even knowing how to read or 
write, have found alone what they, the savans, 
vainly sought for in their ponderous books. But 
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truth will triumph over their ill-will; and it will 
remain acquired to the history of the natural 
sciences, that our two fishermen are really the 
inventors of the process now generally adopted 
of the artificial fecundation of the eggs of fish. 
What I say to you, sir, of the ill-will of the 
French savans who have occupied themselves 
with the subject in question, is so true, that not 
only does M. Milne-Edwards, in a Report to the 
Minister of Commerce, tend fo give to others 
than our two fishermen the merit of the priority 
of the invention, but in a recent sitting of the 
Institute, in which the question was discussed by 
the same gentleman and M. Coste ( @ propos of 
the experiments made by the Commission de 
Pisciculture), no mention whatever was made of 
the operations of the two fishermen, nor were 





their names even pronounced. This is grossly 
iniquitous; and on that account I express to 
you an ardent desire that a work, destined to 
make known the process in England, shall not 
commit a like injustice to my two countrymen, 

I beg of you to excuse me, sir, for insisting so 
much on this point. But you will understand as 
well as I do, how important it is to leave to our 
two fishermen the honor which belongs to them. 
They are not savans, it is true,—they have not 
the advantage of being members of the Academy 
of Sciences; but what is theirs is theirs. And 
they cannot, without crying injustice, be deprived 
of the merit of an invention uéstined, as I believe, 
to obtain the most useful development, and a 
brilliant renown. 





From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

THERE are few questions of more direct 
and important public interest, than those 
which relate to the literature of a country. 
Tell us what people read, and we can judge, 
with a near approach to certainty, what the 
are, or what they soon will be. Whether this 
relation results from the formative power of 
the pen, or from the law that the nature of the 
supply is always determined by that of the de- 
mand, is immaterial in this regard; it does 
not affect the reliability of popular books as 
an exponent of the intellectual and moral 
character, as well as the tastes, of a people. 
The strong probability, amounting almost to 
certainty, is, that the influence of authors on 
the cin and of the public on authors, is re- 
ciprocal; that both of them, in a measure, 
make the meat they feed on. 

Such being the case, we would shrink from 
foreign judgment of the great bulk of the 
issues of our myriad teeming presses. Not 
that good books are scarce among us; not 
that there are not more good books printed in 
the United States than in any other country ; 
but because, numerous as the good are, the 
bad outnumber them a hundred-fold. By bad, 
Wwe mean, not necessarily obscene or demoral- 
izing books, or those which are in some way 
or other positively injurious; but we mean 
worthless Nahe. For a book which gives the 
reader neither profitable knowledge, pure 
pleasure, nor opportunity for invigorating 
mental exercise, is bad,—a thing which a pub- 
lisher does wrong in lifting to the dignity of 
types and paper, and which is fit only to be 
burned. 

Of this sort of bad books, we are sorry to 
say, is composed the large majority of volumes 
now issued from our press. If we can believe 
the publishers themselves, and we have no 
reason to question their veracity, books of this 
negative kind of badness, together with a 


goodly proportion of others more positively 
evil, are poured over the country in floods of 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, yearly. These books are novels, 
eee narratives, and travels; the former, 

owever, predominating so largely as to be 
the proper representative of the class. The 
fact that they are novels, is not against them. 

That a good novel is a good thing, hardly 
any one will be found at this day so bigoted 
as todeny. Some of the noblest creations of 
the human mind, books which have lived and 
will yet live for ages to delight and humanize 
mankind, are novels. The composition of a 
first-rate novel requires larger powers of mind, 
closer observation, wider knowledge, more 
creative power, than is needful for any other 
purely literary effort, excepting an epic ora 

at poetical drama. But it is also true that 
it is the easiest of all literary tasks to satisfy 
the wants of those who crave novels for the 
mere sake of novel-reading; and that a poor 
novel is of all poor literature both the poorest 
and the most injurious in its effect upon the 
mind. We are, and have for a few years 
back, been inundated with novels of the weak- 
est and most debasing character. The West 
and South-west are inundated with a flood of 
intellectual oo which fills every nook and 
erevice in which there is a pair of human eyes. 
Rail-cars and steamboats, parlors, farm-houses, 
colleges, school-houses, gambling-hells, and 
benevolent institutions, are filled to overflow- 
ing with the vile stuff which loads express- 
wagons, and weighs down the weary fect of 
cheap publication agents. 

But all of these books are not cheap litera- 
ture, as literature is rated in this country. A 
considerable part of them are sold at from 75 
cents to $1,50 a volume. For it has for- 
tunately been discovered that small type, 
dingy paper, and poor press-work, are expen- 
sive at 25 cents an octavo volume, and cost 





more in eye-sight than would pay for pages fit 
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to read; and “books for the people” are 
rapidly improving in the material and labor 
used in making them. 

The question will naturally be asked, How 
is it that so much trash finds a market in a 
country so pre-eminent for general intelli- 
gence and a wide diffusion of knowledge as 
the United States? The answer is, That 
this condition of things is the legitimate result 
of the present state of education in the mass 
of our people, combined with the extended 
circulation of cheap newspapers, and the mul- 
tiplication of publishers who look upon books 
only as commodities for sale, and regard that 
as the best which will bring the largest and 
quickest return. There are, without a doubt, 
a vastly larger number of people in this coun- 
try, in proportion to its population, who know 
a little, than in any other country in the 
world ; and it is equally true that the number 
of those who have minds well disciplined and 
tastes well cultivated, is proportionately less. 
The people who have this little ramwee. 
are the public; and as they occupy their lei- 
sure-time and travelling-time in reading, they 
are the reading public. They think it is a 


ood thing and a laudable to read ; and so it 
is, under some circumstances. But as they 
read much, and think little about what they 
read,—although they think enough about pol- 


itics—they are not particular about their 
books, but will buy readily that which they 
see puffed in their newspapers, especially as 
they find that these books procure them a lit- 
tle temporary excitement, and give them little 
trouble of thought in the reading. 

For such a public, books are made to order, 
and by the thousand. They are puffed into a 
transient popularity and do require a counter- 
puff to puff them out; for by their own inhe- 
rent inanity they subside from the memories 
of their readers by the time another of their 
kin presents itself for purchase and perusal. 
Those who read the advertising-columns de- 
voted to literature in the various newspapers, 
must have been amused at a sly bit of satire 
in the announcement of that highly-respected 
firm, Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co., that “ 500,- 
000 ” of Bayard Taylor’s new book of travels 
“can be supplied within a reasonable time 
after the orders are received for them.” It is 
a fair and a good-natured hit at the announce- 
ments that this, that, and the other book has, 
within a few days of its publication, reached 
its tenth thousand, and within a few weeks its 
fiftieth thousand. But it is undoubtedly true 
that the publishers, in making these state- 
ments, are guilty of little or no exaggeration. 
At the same time, however, it is certain that 
the large sales of these books is not only no 
evidence of their intrinsic worth, but actuall 
bears no testimony to the favor with which 
they have been received by the public for 
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which they were prepared. For it is a cone 
mon occurrence for the publishers of such books 
to sell thousands of a new work by a new aw 
thor, before a dozen copies have been read out 
the printing-office ; and it is brought about in 
this manner :—There are weekly papers pub- 
lished in the principal cities, the circulation 
of which is exclusively in the country. The 
publishers of “ Murder and Misery, a thrilling 
tale of real life, by Penelope Peasblossom,” or 
“ The Sinless Soul, an ecstasy, by Effie Ever- 
green,” print a flaming circular, a copy of 
which they cause, for a consideration, to be 
placed in each copy of the multitudinous pa- 
pers sent to subscribers or news-agents ; which 
circular sets forth with a use of adjectives 
equally ignorant and reckless, the surpassing 
beauty and power, and particularly the great 
moral excellence of the forthcoming volume, 
—for these advertisements are great on “ mor- 
als,” though not always so on “ spelling.” The 
result is the reception of country-orders for 
three or four thousand copies before the books 
are printed. When they do appear, notices 
prepared by the publishers themselves are 
sent to papers glad to have their columns filled 
for them, especially by liberal advertisers. 
And thus the new novels, are hardly out be- 
fore the Tombigbee Trumpeter expresses its 
opinion that one is “heart-harrowing” and 
the other “soul-shattering,” while the San- 
dusky Sockdologer pronounces each of them, 
on consecutive days, “ the greatest of Ameri- 
can novels.” All the other Trumpeters and 
Sockdologers, from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, follow suit; and sometimes 
faint echoes of these Western voices are heard 
from the press in Eastern cities: these be- 
ing the work of Mrs. Penelope Peasblossom 
and Miss Effie Evergreen themselves, who 
wait on editors with criticisms already written 
upon their own works, and, hoping that they 
will not refuse to aid a “ lady,” hove wholesale 
puffs, which rarely, though too often, are, after 
considerable modification, inserted by tender- 
hearted bachelor editors. The “ telling” 
phrases from all these puffs are carefully 
gleaned, and duly marshalled in formidable 
array as the opinion of the press ; and should 
some journal of high standing and real influ- 
ence, in a paragraph of censure, make use of 
a conditional saving phrase of quasi eulogy, it 
is torn from its context, and paraded as the 
opinion of that journal upon the general mer- 
its of the book; and sometimes, when such a 
journal has condemned, without mitigation, 
the reckless or purchased opinion of some 
insignificant contemporary, having a similar 
name, is quoted in such a manner as to make 
it appear as the judgment of its influential 
namesake. 

It is by contrivances such as these that un- 
scrupulous publishers sell, by tens of thon- 
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sands, books the only effect of which is to 
enfecble fhe mind, vitiate the taste, and so 
worse than waste the time, if not pervert the 
moral perceptions of their hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers. True, these remarks apply 
only to a certain class of publishers; but un- 
fortunately it is a large one, and is increasing ; 
and publishing-houses of high respectability 
are falling too much into the habit of consid- 
ering books merely in the light of merchanta- 
ble commodities—the most salable to be se- 
lected for issue, without regard to any other 
consideration, and these to be “ worked off” 
by any efficient means. This ought not so to 
be. A publisher holds a responsible, and, if 
he choose to make it so, a very honorable po- 
sition in the community. He 1s not, or should 
not be, a mere manufacturer, ready to make 
anything which anybody will buy. He is as 
much responsible for publishing a bad or a 
foolish book, and using his money, his skill, 
and his opportunities to force it on the mar- 
ket, as the author is for writing it, or as any 
other man is for prostituting his time and tal- 
ents to base or even trivial uses for greed of 
gain. As to the ill use made of insignificant 
or unscrupulous journals by publishers, this 
must in the end work its own remedy to their 
discomfiture. ‘The well-considered and hon- 





est opinion of qualified critics upon books, ag 
upon all other works of art, are of great value, 
both as a guide and a stimulus to thought ; but 
the public will soon find out that such opinions 
as are comprised in three or four adjectives in 
the superlative degree, are utterly worthless, 
and are in too many cases but a part of the 
paid advertisement of the book transferred to 
editorial-columus. 

Were we judged as a nation by the books 
which now sell among us in the greatest num- 
bers, we should be justly condemned as super- 
ficial, trivial, and vulgar. We are in some 
measure, it is true, open to such charges; but 
the present state of our literature is forced; 
and nothing but a more careful and rigid dis- 
charge of its duties, in this regard, by the 
press, can rescue us from the debilitating and 
debasing influence of the books which are 
thus thrust upon the unwary among us. The 
column devoted to notices of new books, is 
too frequently abandoned to the control of 
ag entirely unqualified by education or 
1abits of thought, for such a trust, and some- 
times is considered a mere appendage to the 
advertising columns ; while, in fact, no depart- 
ment of journalism demands more discrimna- 
tion or is worthy of more consideration. 





From the Evangelist. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE IN NEW YORK. 


Ir has often been said that the slave-trade 
was still carried on from New York, but as the 
charge has been of a vague and general char- 
acter, it has attracted little attention. We are 
beginning to get light on the matter. There 
is now lying in the Tombs in this city a man 
who has been tried and found guilty of being 
engaged in the slave-trade. This is said to be 
the first conviction ever obtained under the 
law by which it was made piracy. The testi- 
mony in the case was ample. And though 
he protests against his condemnation, on the 

round that he is a foreigner, and not amena- 
le to the laws of the United States, he does 
not deny the fact of his share in the business. 
He speaks of it freely, and relates with un- 
concealed exultation the particulars of his wild 
and desperate career. 
We have chanced 


was not communicated in confidence, for he 
never saw us before, and did not know who 
we were. He spoke to us as an entire stran- 
ger. All our conversation was through the 
grated door of his cell. We made no attempt 
to gain his confidence, or to draw out the secret 
history of his life. He told his own story, not 
like a criminal making a confession, but rather 


_ 





to see and talk with this| 
noted captain in his prison. What he told us; 





with the freedom and pride of an old soldier 
relating his battles. Nor did he intimate a 
wish that what we said should be kept private. 
Indeed, he had boasted to others of his deeds 
on the African coast. His disclosures there- 
fore are public property. Some of these are 
so curious as to be worth making known. 
Whether he tells the truth, the world must 
judge. It is not very probable that a man 
would make up a story which implicated him 
in a capital crime. Besides, his account is 
consistent with itself; it agrees with what was 
proved on the trial, and with the descriptions 
i Captain Canot’s book. We believe, there- 
fore, that he has let out the truth. 

“ New York,” says Captain Smith, “is the 
chief port in the world for the slave-trade.” 
He repeated two or three times, “ Jt is the 
greatest place in the universe for it. Neither 
in Cuba nor in the Brazils is it carried on so 
extensively. Ships that convey slaves to the 
West Indies and South America are fitted out 
from the United States. Now and then one 
sails from Philadelphia; more from Baltimore; 
but most of all from New York. This is our 
headquarters. My vessel was the brig Julia 
Moulton. I got her in Boston and brought 
her here, and sailed from this port direct to the 
coast of Africa.” “ But do you mean to say 
that this business is going on now?” “ Yes, 
all the while. Not so many vessels have been 
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sent out this year—perhaps not over twenty. 
But last year there were probably thirty-five.” 

“ Are there large shipping-houses engaged 
in it?”  “ Yes, I can go down to South Street, 
and go into a number of houses that help to 
fit out ships for the business. I don’t know 
how far they own the vessels or receive the 
profits of the cargoes. I had rather not have 
American owners; I prefer Spaniards or Por- 
tuguese. But these houses know all about it. 
They know me. They see me sail out of port 
with a ship, and come back a passenger. They 
sometimes ask me, ‘Captain, where is your 
ship?” [With a shrug.]‘ They know what 
has become of her. When a cargo of slaves 
is landed, the vessel is often destroyed, not to 
be a witness against her officers and crew.” 

“ But how do you manage to get away with- 
out exciting suspicion?” ‘ Why, you see, we 
keep close, and get everything aboard, and do 
not ask our papers until we are just ready to 
sail. Then we go to the Custom-House, and 
pers for Rio Janeiro, St. Helena, 
Cape de Verde Islands, or any port you please 
— it don’t matter where—and instantly clear.” 

“ But if you were seized at that moment, 
could the officers tell, by searching the ship, 
that she was a slaver ?” 

“ Oh, yes, they couldn’t help knowing. Be- 
sides, they must suspect ndiiien from seeing 
such an almighty crew. My little brig carrie 
but 200 tuns, and could be manned by four 
men. But I had fourteen before the mast. 
The moment of leaving port is the one of dan- 
err. But we don’t lose time. A steamer is 

ept ready, and we get under weigh immedi- 
ately. Often two or three slavers leave at 
once. We steam down the bay, and over the 
bar, and then the ocean is before us, and we 
set our course for any quarter we please.” 

“ But when you me the African coast, are 
you not in great danger from British ships-of- 
war ?” 

“Oh, no, we don’t care for the English 
squadron. We run up the American flag, and 
if they come aboard all we have to do is to 
show our American papers, and they have no 
right to search us. So they growl and grum- 
ble and go off again.” 

“ That may do very well when you are 
ing in empty. But suppose you are coming 
out with a cargo of slaves on ” 

“ Even then we can get along well enough, 
if the niggers will keep quiet. We put them 
all below deck and nail down our hatches, and 
then present our papers. The officers have 
no right to f° below. The only danger in 
this case is, that they will stay on board too 
long. They often suspect the truth, and hang 
about for an hour or two. By this time the 
niggers are stifled, and begin to make a noise. 

en the thing is out, and they seize the 
ship.” 
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“ After that, I suppose you are punished ?” 

“Oh, no; we generally get off. You see, 
as we are Americans, they must bring us to 
an American port to be tried. But if they 
run the ship into port along the coast, they 
get one pound a head for every recaptured 
slave. So they generally prefer to let us go, 
and get their prize-money.” 

“ How many slaves could you carry on your 
vessel ?” “ We took on board 664. We might 
have stowed away 800. If she had been 
ing to the Brazils we should have taken that 
number. She would carry 750 with pleasure. 
The boys and women we kept on the upper 
deck. But all the strong men—those giant 
Africans that might make us trouble—we put 
below on the slave deck.” “ Did you chain 
them, or put on handcuffs?” “ No, never; they 
would die. We let them move about.” “ Are 

ou very severe with them?” “ We have to 

retty strict at first—for a week or so—to 

make them feel that we are masters. Then 
we lighten up for the rest of the voyage.” 

“ How do you pack them at night ?” “ They 
lie down upon the deck on their sides, body to 
body. There would not be room enough for 
all to lie on their backs.” 

“Did many die on the passage?” “Yes; 
I lost a good many the last cruise—more than 
ever before. Sumetimes we find them dead 
when we go below in the morning. Then we 
throw them overboard.” 

“ Are the profits of the trade very large ?” 
“ My brig cost $13,000 to fit her out completely. 
My last cargo to Cuba was worth $220,000. 
But it was seized by the late Captain-General, 
Pezuela. He did more to break up the slave- 
trade than any one else. If he had remained 
in office, he would have stopped it altogether. 
But now Concha is back again, and it goes om 
as flourishing as ever.” 

“ But I thought Concha was the great ene- 
my of the slave-trade ?” “So he is—in words. 
He talks a great deal, but Pezuela acted. 
From time immemorial the planter’s estate has 
been sacred. But Pezuela respected nothing. 
He seized the negroes wherever he could find 
them, even on the plantations. By this he in- 
curred the enmity of the planters: and he 
would probably have been assassinated, if he 
had not been recalled.” 

“ Did you ever have fights with the English 
ships?” “ Yes; once a ship of war chased two 
of us. We knocked the sticks out of her. 
We didn’t stop to look after the dead. At 
another time I was captured. It was in a 
dead calm, and there was no chance to get 
away. When I saw that we were gone, I 
went below and stove every cask of water but 
one. The other ship was short, too. So we 
had both to put into the land to get water. 
They put on board of us a Lieutenant and 
crew. But he did not know the coast, and, as 
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we drew toward land, he had to make me 
pilot, threatening, at the same time, to shoot 
me if Iran her on shore. I took the helm 
and ran her into an inlet. No sooner had we 
passed the mouth than we saw on the bank 
the baracoons of the slave factors. They all 
knew me, and boats put off from shore. The 
Lieutenant hailed them in English and told 
them to keep off. At the same time I hailed 
them in Spanish, and told them the vessel was 
a prize. That night they came off in force 
and re-captured her. We put the Lieutenant 
and his men into a boat and sent them adrift, 
while I went down the coast and took ina 
cargo of slaves, and carried them safely across 
the ocean.” 

“Why, captain, this must be exciting busi- 
ness.” 

His eyes flashed fire as he replied, “ It’s 
splendid. It makes a man jump to think of it! 

o be cutting away at the rate of eleven knots 
an hour, with a ship in chase, and walking 
right away from her !” 

That instant we saw in the prisoner the ro- 
ver of the seas, again standing on his deck, 
with the huge hull of a ship of war looming 
above the horizon. 

“ But how did you get caught at last ?” 

“The mate betrayed me. I never liked the 
man. He was scared. He had no heart. 
You see it takes a man of a particular constitu- 
-tion to engage in our business. When once at 
-sea, with a slave-cargo, we are in free bottoms. 
We belong to no country. We are under the 
protection of no law. We must defend our- 
selves. A man must have a t deal of nerve 
in such a situation, when he is liable to be 
chased by ships of war, or perhaps, finds him- 
self suddenly in the midst of a whole fleet. 
‘The mate once served me a trick, for which I 
should have been perfectly justified in shoot- 
ing him dead. We were running in between 
the islands Martinique and Dominique, when 
suddenly there shot out from behind the land 
an English steamer. The mate thought it was 
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a ship of war, and so did I. He was frightened 
to death, and instantly turned the vessel off 
her course. That was the very movement to 
bring down the enemy in chase. I saw the 
danger and flew to the helm, and put her back 
again, and_we passed by in safety.” 

“ But are you not tired of this business ?” 
“ Why, I did n’t want to go out, the last voyage. 
I tried to get another captain to take charge 
of my ship. I wanted to stay at home and get 
married. But good men in our business are 
scarce. And I had to go.” 

But the noble captain seemed ambitious of a 
higher career. “ What I should like best of 
all,” said he, “would be, to go privateering. 
To command a merchant-ship, and to go lum- 
bering along, loaded down with freight — that 
Icannot bear. It kills me. But give me a 
well-built clipper, with six guns on a side, and 
a long Tom in the middle, and a letter of 
marque to range the ocean, and I wouldn't 
call the President my brother!” 

Such was the substance of Capt. Smith’s 
story. We allowed him to run on with his ex- 
amy to see what stuff a slaver was made of. 

Was there ever a more perverted nature ? 
Here is a man whose boast is in the gigantic 
character and the success of his villanies. His 
courage is to show his power over the weak 
and defenceless ; to crowd hundreds of human 
beings into a close hold, where a hundred and 
fifty die in a few weeks ; and his greatest ex- 
ultation to have defied the laws of the whole 
civilized world! But the most important re- 
flection is on the weakness and negligence 
which permits this traffic to go on unchecked. 
New York the chief port in the world for the 
slave-trade! Thirty-five slavers a-year sailing 
down our bay! Is this true? If so, why are 
not these vessels searched and seized? On 
whom reststhe blame! Do officers of the Gov- 
ernment connive at the traffic? Or are they 
so blind as not to see what passes under their 
eyes? Or are they too weak or too indolent 
to enforce their country’s justice ? 








From Chambers’s Journal. 
DOWN STAIRS IN SOMERSET HOUSE. 


THERE are curiosities enough all around 
us, if we choose to look out for them. Even 
the penny receipt-stamp, which John Jones 
gives to William Smith, in acknowledgment 
of the payment for ‘Mending tiles on top of 
house,’ is a curiesity, in respect both to the 
mechanical and fiscal arrangements connected 
with it. It is of these penny receipt-stamps, 
and of stamps of various other kinds, that we 
wish to gossip a little; and the reader will 


In the principal thoroughfare of London, 
stands a large quadrangular building, of Gre- 
cian style and beautiful proportions, known 


far and wide as the Somerset House, and con- 
taining many public offices, besides apart- 
ments for the accommodation of ‘learned soci- 
eties. The Government Offices, generally so 
called, are those more immediately under con- 
sideration. In walking round the interior 
quadrangle, and through various passages 
which present themselves, sundry inscriptions 
over sundry doors meet the view, denoting 
that here is the ‘ Duchy of Cornwall Office,’ 


probably find the gossip not wholly without there the ‘ Audit Office,’ at another place the 


interest or novelty. 





‘ Registrar-general’s Office ;’ and soon. But 
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the most busy of all, is the Office of the 
‘Board of Inland Revenue,’ more familiarly 
known as the ‘ Stamp Office.’ Men and boys, 
broadcloth and fustian, are incessantly pouring 
in and out of the door leading to these offices. 
And well they may, for no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the national revenue is here managed. 
The probate-duty and the legacy-duty, the 
land-tax and the assessed taxes, the income- 
tax, and other taxes, the newspaper-stamps, 
and the tage-stamps, the receipt-stamps, 
and the bill-stamps, the licenses, and the 
stage-coach duty—these, and many other mat- 
ters, are superintended by the Board of In- 
land Revenue; and a notable portion of the 
south side of Somerset House is devoted to 
the business of the Board. 

Down stairs—our business is down stairs, 
to one, and even two stories below the level 
of the Somerset House quadrangle ; and here 
a scene of utter bewilderment is presented. 
How anybody can find anybody else is a per- 
fect marvel. Passages lead in every direction, 
and doors are thickly congregated on both 
sides of every passage ; and if we penetrate to 
the end of any one passage, we find ourselves 
only at ‘the beginning of the end ;’ for there 
is another labyrinth beyond. Young lawyer’s 
clerks are popping in and out of two of the 
rooms, with lawyer-like looking papers in their 
hands ; law-stationers’ boys are elbowing 
them; errand-boys and porters, from mercan- 
tile firms, have their budgets of papers ; and 
Somerset House officials are passing to and 
from the almost numberless rooms. Pene- 
trating to the remoter depths, we come to an 
unmistakable workshop, with unmistakable 
workmen, employed in it by scores. Presses 
of very curious kind; inking-rollers of diverse 
sizes; inks of various colors ; stamping-dies of 
different sizes and devices; perforating ma- 
chines of exquisite construction—all are 
here; and a rare clatter they produce: 
though, like factory clatter generally, it is 
perfectly conformable with strict order and 
system. ” 

This down stairs region is devoted to the 
Stamp Office, as one department of inland 
revenue. Its machinery, material as well as 
official, is really gigantic, considering the 
small items wherewith the sum-total is made 


up. 

P What is the use of stamps? Do they ren- 
der us any good? If they, as stamps, are use- 
ful, it is only in a secondary sense ; for, un- 
enemy, their primary purport is to trans- 

er money from the commercial pocket into 
the Treasury pocket. Mr. Gladstone, or any 
other Chancellor, of the Exchequer, wants 
money for public purposes, and he invents 
stamps as a means of obtaining some of this 
money. Many of the stamps are really of no 
public use, except as a means of bringing 
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money into the Exehequer; while other 
stamps are available in paying for porterage, 
carriage, or transport. t us see how this 
arises, by comparing receipt-stamps, docu- 
ment-stamps, postage-stamps, and newspaper- 
stamps. receipt-stamp is valuable to the 
payer and receiver of money, only because 
the legislature has chosen to declare that a 
stamp upon the receipt is legally necessary.— 
A document-stamp—by which we mean the 
stamps on probates, leases, indentures, bonds, 
and such like legal instruments—is, in like 
manner, perfectly useless to the parties who 
have had to pay for it, except in so far as the 
legislature has rendered the use necessary.— 
But in respect to the postage and newspaper- 
stamps, the case is different. Unquestionably 
the government thinks of the revenue in these 
matters, rather than the convenience of letter- 
writers and ee readers; but this con- 
venience is not lost sight of, nevertheless— 
The royal postman says: ‘If you will puta 
penny-stamp upon every letter, I will convey 
any one or more of them for nothing, whether 
from the Strand to Cheapside, or from Pen- 
zance to the Shetland Islands’—and he does 
it. And, again: ‘If you will consent to pay 
an additional penny for every newspaper you 
buy, I will convey any such newspaper, even 
thirteen thousand miles to Sidney, for no- 
thing’—and he does it. Hence the various 
stamp duties are very unequal in their inci- 
dence on the public. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Edwin Hill, who pre- 
sides over the stamping machinery, we are 
enabled to say a little concerning this beauti- 
ful machinery, and also concerning the offi- 
cial routine, by which the public is brought 
into contact with the Stamp-office Depart- 
ment. 

Let us suppose that a solicitor has a legal 
document which requires to be stamped, in 
order to give it validity. He takes or sends 
it to Somerset House, where a ‘ Receiver’s 
Office’ initiates the official routine. The re- 
ceiver takes the money, say for a twenty-shil- 
ling stamp, and is responsible to the Board for 
this money : he makes out a warrant or kind of 
receipt. The document and the warrant 
from room to room, and from hand to hand, 
to undergo certain verifications. The docu- 
ment in its travels, finds its way into the 
stamping room, where Mr. Hill’s subordinates 
subject it to a process of wy bye with a 
die. When all is ready, solicitor—per- 
haps without having left the building, per- 
haps in two or three hours, perhaps the next 
day—takes away the stamped document, 
which ever after is treated reverentially at 
Westminster Hall. The dies employed. for 
this kind of stamping, are engraved on brass, 
or some other metal, and are worked by an 





embossing-press, full of ingenious contrivances, 
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The dies, of course, va 
and many niceties of adjustment are neces- 
sary to suit the size and thickness of the doc- 
ument to be stamped. This, however, is per- 
haps mechanically considered, the most sim- 
le of the stamping processes, although it 
Frings in by far the largest amount of money 
for individual stamps. If we remember rightly, 
the executors of a celebrated London gold- 
smith, paid £20,000 for stamping the probate 
of a will—a creation of twenty thousand 
pounds’ worth of wealth to the treasury, by 
one blow of the stamping-press. 

Pass we on to newspapers. Every one 
knows, that at one corner of every newspaper 
a red stamp appears—commonplace in its ap- 

arance, and a blot when mixed up with the 

lack printing. The die employed in this 
kind of stamping, has often certain movable 
pieces, which can be changed from time to 
time—indeed, such is the case in many other 
dies, where the price of the stamp, or the day 
of issue is indicated. But whether changed 
or not, the die stamps the name of the news- 
paper. For instance, if we look at the second 
page of any number of the Illustrated News, 
we see a sori of heraldic device stamped in 
red ink, with ‘ One’ at the top, ‘ Penny’ at the 
bottom, ‘ Illustrated London News,’ at the left 
hand, and ‘ Newspaper,’ at the right. As to 
the question, ‘What constitutes a newspa- 
per?’ the public have had pretty nearly 
enough of that in quarrels, and lawsuits, and 
parliamentary discussion ; but in regard to our 
‘present subject, it is well to bear this fact in 
mind, that every newspaper must be stamped, 
and that other periodicals—like the Atheneum, 
or Notes and | omc be stamped. The 
, Atheneum, for instance, sells largely in the 
country ; and it saves trouble to all parties, if 
the Post-office authorities will convey the re- 
ctive numbers to the homes of the respec- 
tive purchasers in the country; this they will 
do, if a penniy-stamp has been impressed upon 
each number. Hence the stamping of period- 
icals is chiefly compulsory, but in part volun- 
tary : newspapers are stamped, whether to go 
+ post or not; other periodicals are stamped 
if, and only if, they are to go by post. 

In the news stamping-rooms, we have to 
steer our course between reams and bales of 
_ From the Morning Post we have to 

ge round the Economist ; then the British 


greatly in devices, 


Banner lies in the way of the Standard of 
Freedom ; the Witness is standing on its edge, 


and the Guardian is lying flat down ; the News 
of the World is nearly hidden behind the Wes- 
leyan Times ; and in trying to avoid the 
Patriot, we stumble upon the Watchman.— 
Not that these are actual bales of newspapers, 
which we see, but there are red marks to in- 
dicate the ownership of each. Newspapers 


are stamped before, not after being printed—| became 
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for reasons that will be obvious, when it is 
considered how quickly the papers are dis- 
tributed to our breakfast-tables as soon as the 
printing is completed. The newspaper pro- 
prietors send reams of paper to the Stamp 
Office, cause each sheet to be stamped, pay 
for the stamping, and then fetch them away 
by horse and cart, or by any other means.— 

rom Monday morning to Saturday night, 
there is thus an incessant arrival and depar- 
ture of bales of paper for the newspapers, to 
suit the various morning, evening, and week- 
ly issues. 

This kind of stamping has recently under- 
gone a signal improvement. Until lately, all 
was performed by hand process, and some of 
it is still so conducted. man is stationed at 
a kind of table, on which a heap of paper is 
placed ; he holds in his right hand a metal die 
affixed to a small boxwood handle ; while near 
him is a bowl containing several layers of 
flannel satured with red printing-ink. He 
dabs the die upon the ink-bowl, and then 
dabs it upon one corner of a sheet of paper, 
and the stamping is done. This is all a spec- 
tator can see; but there are sundry little 
movements which only the man himself can 
appreciate. How to turn over the leaves so 
quickly as to stamp 700 or 800 in an hour, 
and yet not allow the corners to be crumpled 
back, is a feat left to the delicate movements 
of his left hand. But ingenious as the process 
may be, it is certainly too rude for our go-- 
ahead age ; and Mr. Edwin Hill has invented 
a beautiful machine for effecting it by steam 
power. Little inking-rollers feed themselves 
with red ink, from a little reservoir; they de- 
posit a little ink upon a little tablet; the die 
carries off a little of this ink; and by a very 
remarkable swinging motion, it hurls over and 
dashes upon the paper. All the movements 
are rigorously timed, so as to occur in their 
proper order; and by a slight movement of 
the foot, an attendant can stop the machine 
instantly. Mr. Hill assures us, that it cost him 
days and weeks of anxious thought to devise 
a means for effecting the very simple process 
of turning over the successive leaves as they 
are stamped: he effects this completely by— 
what shall we call it ?—say a Titthe wind-mill, 
the sails of which strike down the corner of 
each sheet after being stamped, something 
analogous in action to the sails, or paddles, or 
vanes of the American reaping machine. 

One newspaper, the great leviathan of the 
press, is in this, as in many other particulars, 
in advance of its brethren ; the Times stamps 
itself, instead of going to Somerset House to 
be stamped. When the daily impression of 
this extraordinary journal e twenty, 
thirty, forty, and even fifty thousand, the daily 





carrying to and fro of so many tons of paper 
an onerous work. A cure has been 
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found—a very rational cure, avaliable in other 
directions when circumstances render it desi- 
rable. The proprietors of the Times have 
been furnished by the Stamp Office with a die, 
which is fixed to the form of type on the great 
printing-cylinder. . This die prints its impress 
at the same time, and in the same manner, as 
the rest of the printing is effected. A correct 
balance of accounts between the proprietors 
and the Stamp Office is effected by the aid of 
a tell-tale or register, a species of clock-work 
which shews how often the cylinder has rota- 
ted, and how many pennies are payable for 
the number of sheets stamped. All other 
newspapers are thus stamped before the print- 
ing; the Times, during the printing. 

Among the busy workers in the busy rooms 
are those devoted to the Postage-stamp De- 
partment. ‘This is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able of all the varieties of stamping, on ac- 
count of the enormous numbers with which we 
have to deal. The postage-stamps may be re- 
garded as of four kinds—penny adhesive stamps, 
adhesive stamps of higher value, stamped en- 
velopes, and stamped covers not in the form 
of envelopes. The last three varieties, how- 
ever, are relatively small in quantity: the 
‘penny adhesive’ being in an over-whelming 
degree the most important. The envelopes 
and the covers are stamped each with the im- 


toy from a single die—not worked by hand, 
ike the primitive newspaper-stamping, but by 
a stamping or embossing press worked by 


steam. The die feeds itself with ink, and 
stamps the impress, by one movement of the 
arm, of the press; and it is curious to see how 
the men, by spreading out a number of envel- 
opes like a fan in the left hand, can subject 
them successively, and with amazing rapidity 
to the action of the press. 

The ‘ adhesives’ have occupied a vast amount 
of ingenuity in bringing them to perfection. 
The engraving of the plates, the printing of 
the sheets, the gumming with adhesive com- 
position, and the perforating, have all called 
forth many experiments, much mechanical in- 
genuity, and a large expenditure of capital. 
And here we may usefully refer to an article 
published in the Journal about eight years 
ago,* concerning postage envelopes, a perusal 
of which will render unnecessary anything 
more than a slight notice of the postage-stamps 
and envelopes here. Be it recollected, then, 
that the ordinary penny postage-stamps are 
not printed at Somerset House. The govern- 
ment have a contract with a house in the City 
for printing the sheets at so much per thou- 
satid. The engraving is conducted in a very 
peculiar manner. A small piece of steel is 
softened, and while in a soft state, it is en- 
graved with the ‘ Queen’s-head’ by hand, and 


* Second Series, vol. vi. p. 57. 
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with the kind of engine-turned ornamentation 
by a peculiar engraving-machine. The die, 
thus engraved, is hardened by a careful appli- 
cation of heat. A small circular steel roller 
is then softened, and is rolled with intense 
force over the steel die, receiving in relief the 
device which the die contained in intaglio. 
This roller, being in its turn hardened, is roll- 
ed forcibly over a steel plate, on which it 
leaves an impress in intaglio; and this is done 
240 times on one plate, to give the 240 stamps 
which form a pound’s worth of penny Queen’s 
heads. One original die will impress many 
rollers, and one roller will impress many plates, 
so that the original engraving becomes almost 
imperishable; and it is to this that the exact 
similarity of all the Queen’s-heads is due. 
The printing of the stamps does not differ es- 
sentially from ordinary copper-plate printing, 
except in the use of colored instead of blac. 
inks. After this, the backs of the sheets are 
gummed with a composition, in which potato- 
starch is said to be a component. 

But we have now to speak of a Somerset 
House process, which has cost a wonderful 
amount of trouble, ingenuity, and expense— 
we mean the perforating. Every one knows 
that the separation of the earlier stamps one 
from another was a tiresome affair, and every 
one is grateful to the inventor, whoever he 
was, of the method of making the little rows 
of holes which now render the separation so 
easy. Oh those little rows of holes, what a sea 
of troubles they have occasioned! In. 1847, 
Mr. Archer invented a machine for this pur- 
pose, and offered it to the government; and 
tor several years there was a kind of paper- 
war going on between Mr. Archer, the Trea- 
sury, the. Post-Office, and the Stamp Office. 
Each wrote to all of the others; each made. 
proposals, which some of the others objected 
to; and—like four forces acting in different 
directions—the resultant was not satisfactory 
to anybody. To see how Mr. Archer was re- 
ferred from the Treasury to the Post-Office, 
from the Post-Office to the Stamp Office, and 
from the Stamp Office to the Treasury, over 
and over again, would be a marvel to those 
who do not know how wofully slow the man- 
agement of such things is in the hands of 

overnment departments. The result, we be- 
Eve, has been this—that Mr. Archer has re- 
ceived a sum of money for his invention, and 
that Mr. Edwin Hill has introduced the last 
finishing touches to the machine, which ren- 
ders it so delicate and beautiful a piece of 
mechanism. We do not at all pretend to be 
able to divide the praise fairly among those 
claiming it: all we know is, that the perforat- 
ing-machine now employed works admirably. 
here is one little matter which few would 
dream of. All paper is wetted previous 
steel-plate printing ; among the rest, the sheets 
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for e-stamps. Now, this wetting is not 
a has base equal in different sheets, 
or in different parts of the same sheet. 
Whether it ever will be equal, let future ex- 
perimenters determine. Now, as all damp paper 
stretches, unequal damping — unequal 
stretching ; and when the sheets have dried 
after the printing, the 240 Queen’s-heads ma 
l awry. If these were pierced wit 
straight lines of holes, and these lines parallel 
and equidistant, some of them might run into 
the engraved device, and might cut off the 
word ‘ Postage’ at the top, or the two words 
‘One Penny’ at the bottom. Even to this 
day the difficulty presents itself; and the way 
it is surmounted is this—a boy stationed at a 
table receives the sheets as they come from the 
printers, and measures each sheet rapidly by 
a gauge, separating the respective sheets into 
four groups. The sheets of each group differ 
from those in the next by perhaps a twentieth 
of an inch-in width. The parallel lines of 
apy are then adjusted to these widths 
y a slight change in some of the working de- 
tailsofthe machine. The perforating-machine 
has a number of pins arranged in a row, and 
fixed downwards to a steel block. The sheets 
piled four together, are placed in the bed of 
the machine; the pins descend and pierce 
them; the pins rise again; the paper shifts 
onward to the width of one Queen’s-head ; the 
pins descend again—and so the process con- 
tinues. Itis useless to attempt to describe 
here the delicate mechanism by which all this 
is effected ; even to pull the pins out of the 
rforations which they have made, has called 
orth no small amount of ingenuity. Near 
one of the machines is a box containing that 
which would puzzle many an inquirer: some 
would say it is seed, some sand, some dust. 
It is the assemblage of little circular bits which 
have been cut or punched out of the perfora- 
tions, and each is a perfect little circle, smooth 
on one side and gummed on the other. What 
a pity it is that such prettinesses are of no 
use ! 
One word more about postage-stamps. We 
have observed that some writers on this sub- 
ject have talked of billions of adhesive stamps. 
ow billion is an equivocal term: “ according 
to Cocker,’ it means one thing ; according to 
other authorities, it means another; but if it 
mean a million of millions, then there have 
not been billions of adhesive stamps issued. 
The number, nevertheless, is surprisingly 
large ; in 1853, it reached about 380,000,000 
— much more than 1,000,000 a day. 

The new penny receipt-stamps — a_ recent 
development of the penny-system— have a 
history of their own, and that history is pecu- 
liarly connected with the Stamp Office at 
Somerset House. 

It is of course well known that, until about 
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a year ago, the receipt for money received was 
written on a stamp, which varied in value ac- 
cording to the amount of money to which the 
receipt related. There were threepenny, six- 
penny, shilling, gE YS and so on, u 
to ten-shilling stamps. It, is not quite so we 
known, perhaps, that this tax was very exten- 
sively evaded by persons who found many 
crooked ways to do a crooked thing. The 
very fact that the average of all the receipt- 
stamps issued was found to be only fourpence 
each, shows that the higher stamps must have 
been ill attended to. The marked success of 
the uniform penny-post system, led to the sug- 
“— of a uniform penny-receipt system. 

Ve forget who made the suggestion ; but the 
government gave in its adhesion to the plan, 
and an act was passed relating thereto in 1853. 
The act came into operation on the 10th of 
October in that year. By its provisions, the 
old and costly rates were repealed, and a new 
and uniform rate of one penny imposed as a 
stamp-duty on receipts, and on drafts or or- 
ders for the payment of money. The stamp 
may be either impressed on the paper, or af- 
fixed by an adhesive composition, at the option 
of the parties; but where an adhesive stamp 
is used, it must be cancelled by being written 
over, so that it may never be used again. The 
old receipt-stamps in the hands of any person 
at the time when the new act came into opera- 
tion were to be allowed for, or exchanged for 
new at the full difference ,of value. There 
were other changes made af the same time in 
the stamps for legal documents, the amount of 
duty in most cases being much reduced. 

o one has been more surprized than the 
stamp commissioners themselves at the wonder- 
ful success of this change. , Only one short 
year has passed, and yet the penny receipt- 
stamps have brought in more than twice as 
much revenue as the higher-priced stamps of 
former years. The penny-post stamps were 
long in rising into importance: they Eeoahe 
in L.310,000 in 1840, and gradually rose to 
L.1,760,000 in 1853. But the penny receipt- 
stamps jumped into favor at once. Nearly 
6000 persons in the metropolis alone applied 
for the substitution of new stamps for old at 
the timt of the change ; and we have been in- 
formed that 2,000,000 adhesive stamps, and 
2,500,000 of non-adhesive, were required for 
this substitution. Some of the large firms ap- 
ply for L.50, L.100, L.200 worth of penny re- 
ceipt-stamps at atime. Taken in the aggre- 
gate, there are rather more: adhesive stamps 
than stamped papers used by the public for re- 
ceipts; but the two classes approach pretty 
nearly to an equality. From October 1853 to 
October 1854, the issue of penny adhesive re- 
ceipt-stamps exceeded 50,000,000; and the two 
kinds together did not fall far short of 100,- 
000,000—a wonderful proof of the vast num- 
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ber of separate money-payments involved in 
one year’s trade of our busy country. These 
new features do not relate simply to penny 
receipt-stamps; commercial bills and promis- 
sory-notes have recently come under the oper- 
ation of a law whereby the stamp-duty is les- 
sened ; but the lessening of the duty is accom- 
panied with an increase of strictness, and the 
stamping achievements of Somerset House 
will become more and more busy. 

With respect to the manufacture of the 
penny receipt-stamps, there is a peculiarity 
which is not at present permitted to meet the 

ublic eye. An eminent firm prepares them 
a process of surface-printing, a 
many new and remarkable characteristics, o 
which we know little, and can say less. The 

rinted sheets reach Somerset House, where 
Air. Hill’s invincible perforators stab them 
right and left, and then they are ready for sale 
— like a batch of hot-cross buns, united, yet 
easily separable. Every Queen’s-head on an 
adhesive postage stamp has a square border of 
seventy little perforations; and those on a re- 
ceipt-stamp are equally close together. Man 
wholesale stationers provide books of blank+ 
receipt-stamps, partially engraved or not; 
these hooks are sent to Somerset House to be 
stamped, and are then salable to the public 
in a very convenient form, and at a small ad- 
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and so has ours. Our moral relates to the 
odd forgetfulness of the many-headed public 
respecting stamps. There are moneys and 
documents in the hands of the Stamp-office 
authorities, left there through the sheer negli- 
gence of those to whom they belong. A wor- 
thy man, but no lawyer, being told that a 
stamp-duty is payable on a certain document, 
straightway goes to Somerset House, pays the 
money, receives a kind of warrant or acknowl- 
edgment, but does not have the document 
stamped after all; he either does not know or 
does not think about it, until, perhaps, some 
time afterwards he is astonished at finding his 
document wanting in validity. But worse 
than this, scores of documents have been 
left at the Stamp Office by solicitors, paid up- 
on, and stam y in proper form, and never 
called for! nds for sums of money, deeds, 
legal and equity instruments of various kinds, 
have been thus lying for years unclaimed. 
The Registrar of one of the departments has 
given hamself a great deal of trouble, out of 
the daily routine of business, to endeavor to 
discover homes for these foundlings: in most 
cases he has succeeded ; and in some instan- 
ces, the owners were truly astonished to find 
that such documents were in existence. This 
is an example, analogous on a small scale, to 
the astounding negligence often displayed by 





vance on the actual price of the stamps them- 
selves. 
Every story has, or ought to have, a moral ; 


the public in respect to post-letters, with and 
without money in them. 
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Batakrava, Nov. 2. 

Ir is fully understood out here that the atten- 
tion of our friends at home is directed to the is- 
sue of the combat rather than to its individual 
features. The mair. chance is an object of inter- 
est rather than the means by, and the circum- 
stances under, which it is brought about. Still 
there are subjects, incidents, and features which 
claim and merit some attention; and I believe 
that life at Balaklava, in October and November, 
1854, is interesting and curious enough to occupy 
even for an odd half hour or so the thoughts of 
the washed, brushed, and starched of those that 
sit in ease and comfort at home, rolled up in 
chairs with cushioned backs, their well-blacked 
boots resting on burnished steel fenders, the news- 
papers within easy reach, and the tea-urn sim- 
mering behind them. And dimly looming in the 
distant future are visions of soft mattresses, clean 
sheets, and a curtained bed, with hot shaving 
water, a cold bath, clean linen, and one of those 
divine repasts known to mortals by the name of 
“a good English breakfast in the morning.” 
Those hours — the easy hours of tea, music, con- 
versation, and dozing after dinner, and that posi- 





tion, the being rolled up in an easy-chair— are 


most favorable to that contemplative state of 
mind which, in its still small way, gloats over 
the fatigues and privations of a campaign, exults 
in the clash of arms, and indulges in a comfotrt- 
able grumble at the slowness of military opera- 
tions. 

Newspapers, letters from friends at home, and 
the occasional arrival of some freshly caught 
officials or amateurs, have made us familiar with 
this state of public opinion at home. The vol- 
untary correspondents of weekly papers, who 
date their letters from Great Coram Street, Rus- 
sell Square, or Ball’s Pond, Islington, are fiery 
and impatient enough; and there is a fund of 
amusement to be gathered from home letters, full 
of anxious and somewhat petulant inquiries as 
to the exact time when the army out here thinks 
of capturing the Czar, and, the ideas generally 
prevalent at head-quarters as to the mode, man- 
ner, and place of his detention. But most 
amusing are the fresh arrivals, who stamp the 
dust of the Crimea with the air of conquerors, 
sneer at the proximity of the Russians, who lon 
ere this ought to have been swept off the face o 
the land; and most indignantly do they address 
themselves to every one desiring to be informed 
why Sebastopol still holds out. It is curious to 
trace ‘these freshmen through the phases of their 
acclimatization to the campaign. I had the good 
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fortune of meeting two of them the other day, 
just as, covered with dust and perspiration after 
a long day’s hard ride. Iwas galloping over the 
road from Kadikoi to Balaklava. They stopped 
me, but if they had not done so I should cer- 
tainly have stopped them. They were worth 
looking at; it made me feel at home, and I had 
a great mind to ask them for the whereabouts of 
an omnibus, or the starting of the last Woolwich 
train. They looked for all the world as if some- 
body had packed them carefully in a box, with 
plenty of wadding and tissue paper, and sent 
them down to St. Katherine’s wharf, with direc- 
tions of “ This side up,” and “ Fragile—not to 
be roughly handled ;” and as if, the directions 
having been scrupulously complied with, some 
equally carcful person had unshipped and un- 
packed them at Balaklava, and placed them 
steadily on their feet on a very clean spot on the 
beach. There they were with their dark blue 
uniforms and velvet facings, without a suspicion 
of a speck of dust, the gold embroidery on their 
caps untarnished, and shining with a brightness 
which perforce made one think of: the military 
tailors’ shops in Charing-cross and Pall-mall; 
and their buttons were small suns, 4nd their 
boots were as shiny and their shirt-collars as whige 
as patent blacking, patent soap, and Glenfield’s 
patent starch could make them. The metal 
sheaths of their swords glistened in the sun; 
their hilts had a look of having never known the 
hand of man, and the port d’épeés of their maiden 
swords were so crisp and prim it made me sigh 
to think such pretty things were ever destined for 
use. The men had fancy whips, too, slight, 
whalebone affairs, whose ephemeral existence 
half an hour's ride on a Cossack horse would 
most ay terminate. And their bright sil- 
ver spurs had actually round rowels—good-na- 
tured, inoffensive rowels, that reminded one of 
park nags and a decent canter across Dulwich 
Common. And the men’s faces were round and 
jolly, red and white, ahd their chins as smooth as 
areal young lady’s on her first coming out. 
While humbly replying to their stern questions, 
I looked at these men with undisguised astonish- 
ment, while they, with a well-bred indifference, 
which it did my heart good to see, scanngd@ and 
marked down my tarnished gold lace, rusty 
sword, and unblacked boots, and slightly smiled 
at the haversack which dangled at my side, and 
the rough Cossack pony which shook its long 
mane in their smooth faces. That was some 
days ago. I have seen the men since with half 
their shine taken out of them by a couple of 
nights under canyés and a few meals on (not at) 
our camp mess-table, the ground. Their blue 
and velvet bore tracegOf dust, their metal sheaths 
had suspicious spot¥about them, and their chins 
were darkened with a beard of two days’ growth. 
They rode rough Coss onies, and groaned 
under the weight of heay, ersacks, and, what 
is worse, their faces, som@what pale and jaun- 
diced, gave indications of that terrible seediness 
which affects new-comers, and which, if neglect- 
ed, sends them either home on sick leave, or to 
some shunned spot outside the camp, where the 
turf is broken and the brown earth heaped in 
little hillocks, where the weary of the army take 
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their long rest, whither no bugle-call reaches, and 
no alarm gun sends its booming sounds. Poor 
fellows, these two! their process of initiation 
has begun; it is not over yet, and God only 
knows itsend. The coming in of new men, and 
the going out of those that are “secdy and dead 
beat,” forms an important feature of life in Ba- 
laklava. 

I gave you a description of the place in for- 
mer letters. With its rocky entrance, its narrow, 
deep, natural dock of a harbor, which seems 
hardly large enough to float one of our gun- 
boats, and yet has room and depth enough for 
some of our largest line-of-battle ships, with its 
quaint village town, and steep, ruin-crowned 
hills, Balaklava is certainly one of the most en- 
rious and interesting spots that it ever was my 
good fortune to see. Why the Russians did not 
fortify it, and why we were allowed to enter by 
sea and land, while they opposed our advance 
with merely a handful of men and a few paltry 
used-up cannon, is still a mystery; and, since ex- 
perience has proved that this weak resistance 
does not hide a deep-laid scheme, there is no de- 
nying that it discloses a deep-laid blunder. What 
the place was before we came it is easy to guess, 
for the harbor and the houses tell their own story. 
The inhabitants of Balaklava were fishermen, 


rand used to supply the mess-tables of the officers 


and officials in Sebastopol. Not a house with- 
out its enormous extent of nets, carefully stowed 
away under a shed in the yard. They were most 
of > dam Greeks, with a slight sprinkling of Tar- 
tar Turks; thus much is shown by the books 
found in the houses. They were ruled over, and 
kept in proper order and trim by at least twenty 
Russian officials, large and small, who, besides 
the usual perquisites in the shape of small bribes, 
eked out their scanty salaries, and contrived to 
keep up appearances by fishing in the sea quite 
as zealously as those over whom they ruled, and 
sending the produce of their expeditions for sale 
to Sebastopol. They, however, are all well built, 
at least such was the impression they made upon 
our minds, fresh as we were from Bulgaria. The 
rooms are well boarded and whitewashed, and 
the houses of the Czar’s officers contained fur- 
niture, in the shape of large bedsteads, feather 
beds, valuable tables, chairs, and even writing 
tables, with curious china inkstands. 

All these were luxuries to us after our peace 
campaign of Alladdyn, and great was the rejoic- 
ing at headquarters, and unbounded our esteem 
for the Russians, whom, seated on their chairs, 
and our meals placed on their tables, we pro- 
nounced to be a more civilized, a more enlight- 
ened, a more respectable nation than our poor, 
dirty, furnitureless allies, the Turks. 

rom the first, we saw little of theinhabitants 
of Balaklava; so we could not give Vent to our 
feelings of gratitude and esteem. When we 
burst into the little place, the staff and cavalry 
down the road from Chernayayihe light division 
off the hills, and the ships of war through the 
narrow entrance into the harbor; and when those 
Tauridian rocks, which at one time may have 
listened to the sad monologues of Iphigenia, re- 
echoed the thunders of British guns—and what 
an awful row those guns did makc in that narrow 
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gorge !—then, there were, indeed, some women, 
children, and old men seen crawling up the hills 
to seek safety, and to shiver through the long 
night in some distant dale or ravine, anxiously 
listening and looking out for the glad tidings 
that the rebellious islanders had been swept back 
into the sea, that Russia was safe, and their own 
town of Balaklava free. But besides these fugi- 
tive old men, women, and children, we found not 
a soul in Balaklava—the place was wholly at our 
mercy and discretion. And the Commander-in- 
Chief selected his quarters, and Sir John Bur- 
goyne selected his, and all the army officers were 
established in Balaklava. The transports car- 
rying the siege train, ammunition, and engineers’ 
stores and. tne commissariat transports came in, 
ships lay close to ships, and ships lay close in 
shore, so close that you might almost leap on 
deck. The heavy cavalry transports landed their 
horses, and as each regiment completed its land- 
ing by sunset, they marched through the streets 
up to camp under the shadow of those frowning 
hills and time-worn towers, with the large bright 
moon shining full out upon them, while their 
brass helmets glistened in the light of the hun- 
dreds of camp-fires which burned in the streets 
and on the hill-side. 

Four fatigue parties of the line regiments and 
Highlanders remained at Balaklava, when the 
divisions moved up to take their position around 
Sebastopol; and there was unloading of guns 
and stores from early dawn till late at night, and 
all night long the watch-fires were blazing on the 
hill-side ; and in the day the narrow main street 
and the still narrower beach were crowded with 
arabas, and artillery, and commissariat carts and 
mules, and dromedary wagons, and a whole host 
of soldiers, officers on horseback, Maltese ser- 
vants, Tartar Turks that came in to volunteer as 
arabadshis, French Zouaves that came in to see 
what they could get, and a thousand strange 
forms and sights, all jostling, and jolting, and 
hurrying on, each one in somebody’s way, and 
that somebody in the way of some one else. No 
tongue could speak, no pen can describe, indeed 
no eye could see, all the doings in the crowded 
streets of Balaklava. 

Never since that grey donjon and castle first 


frowned down upon the sea did the streets of. 


Balaklava witness an assemblage of such num- 
bers and varieties of armed men. Never since 
the houses were built did their stairs groan under 
such heavy footsteps, or their walls re-echo the 
jingling of spurs and clanking of steel scab- 
bards, when heavy dragoons, tramping up, bowed 
their helmeted and plumed heads as they stooped 
on entering through the low doors. And the 
marines came on shore, still ruled by the rules 
and regulations of her Majesty’s service, as un- 
derstood in peace quarters; and sailors, armed 
with cutlasses, pistols, and short muskets, drag- 
ged their heavy ship guns up to camp, cheering 
violently all the while, and looking forward with 
great glee to the wonders and adventures of a 
run on shore. . 

By slow degrees part of tlre village population 
came back,—all of them women. But who can 
describe our astonishment when those women, 
through an interpreter, demanded their husbands 
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What had we to do with their 
husbands? Were we to be their protectors and 
guardians? Were the women mad? We were 
fairly beat on that point. At length it came ous 
that the husbands of these women were our pris- 
oners, and just then on the point of being shipped 
to Constantinople. The poor fellows had been 
persuaded, or forced to take arms against us, 
and having been captured with the rest of the 
Russian soldiers, were mistaken for Cossacks, 
and treated accordingly; that is to say, they 
were housed, rationed, and destined to become 
admirers of the glories of Stambul. On the mat 
ter being explained, they were, of course, let 
loose, and allowed to rejoin their families in the 
houses which had not been selected as quarters 
for the various staffs. But their stay in Bala- 
klava was not of long duration. They would 
meddle with politics, and rumor said that the 
Russian agents had persuaded them to put fire 
to the place, and burn our stores and shipping. 
The rimorgwherever it came from, must have 
had some substance, for Lord Raglan, who is not 
generally a man of strong measures, ordered the 
whole of the male population to be expelled from 
the village. The women followed after the men, 
and sentinels have since been posted to prevent 
natives entering the town, unless such natives 
are attached to the army. Since then Balaklava 
has been ours in the fullest sense of the word, 
and a strange life we are leading in it. 

Fancy a town—though but a small one—in- 
habited by staff and commissariat officers, and 
the streets peopled with soldiers. Each house 
that is worth having has been appropriated, and 
bears the name of its proprictor, or body of pro- 
prictors, chalked or blackened up in large letters. 
Though the Commander-in-Chief and the vari- 
Sus military officers had removed to the rural 
retirement of farm-yards near the camp, still 
they retain their offices in Balaklava; and the 
Commander-in-Chief's quarters, the offices of the 
Quartermaster-General, the commissariat stores 
and chest, the Adjutant-General’s and the post - 
office, together with the quarters of the medical 
staff, at once strike the eves of every one who 
takes his first stroll through our streets. Senti- 
nels pace to and fro at every corner; camp-fires 
burn day and night in the rear of the houses; 
and amidst the tile and shingle roofs may be 
seen rising the red tops of tents. There is no 
town-clock, that I know of; but we know the 
time by the bugle-calls and the bells from the 
ships, which we hear in the houses, exactly as if 
we were on board. And the steamers, too, 
coming in and going, or getting their steam up, 
hiss and splutter away, so as to make one believe 
that the officers next door have put on an enor- 
mous tea-pot, and are making it boil with an im- 
mense waste of wood and water. And _ besides 
the stores of every description that go out to 
camp, and the empty arabas that come in from 
camp to take up stores, there is all day long an 
incessant whirling up of the dust on the road 
into Balaklava, and its streets are resoundin 
with the clatter of horses’ hoofs, as officers an 
officers’ servants dash into town to go to market. 
In the first weeks, the market was but ill-sup- 
plied, and the would-be buyers had to go on 


at our hands! 
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board of the transports, hold out their money, 
and beg for the sale of a ham, or canister of 
preserved meat, or pound of salt. Merchant 
captains made money, stewards were high and 
imperious in their ways ; and those who failed to 
move their hearts, had to go away with heavy 
purses and empty haversacks. But if the stew- 
ard was caught in a fit of good humor, the purse 
was emptied and the haversack was filled. 

Next came a period when the transports in 
port had sold all the stores they could spare, and 
stewards became ironical, and captains inexora- 
ble to the entreaties of lords and honorables in 
soiled red, coats and dingy gold lace, who re- 
turned to camp in no very pleasurable mood. 
Then, when fresh steamers arrived, the news 
spread like wild-fire, and its decks and cabins 
were filled with hungry applicants, carrying 
empty linen bags, and reminding one of the 
throng of paupers at the door of a soup-kitchen. 
Home enterprise slept over the harvest-time, and 
the Levantines of Pera were too much afraid to 
come up. Some Maltese came at last, selling 
goods of the worst description at fabulous prices ; 
and then came a cantcen-man from Pera, with a 
general cargo of very indifferent goods, which he 
sold in four days, netting thereby profits to the 
tune of 36,000 piastres. He went ~ to fetch 
up a fresh cargo, but could not conceal his good 
fortune. Since then, every day has brought 


fresh arrivals of dirty, black-bearded men, who 
prowl about the office of Col. Daveney, the com- 
mandant of the town, until they obtain permis- 


sion to open shops in the main street and in 
houses which are allotted to them. Since then, 
the main street has become a bazaar; and from 
morning till sunset, each shop is crowded with 
officers and men from the camp. 

The commandant protects these people; and 
in return, they must submit to the wholesome 
discipline of the Provost-marshal and his men, 
who shut their shops at five in the afternoon, 
and compel them to put their lights out and go 
to bed at eight. After that hour, the streets of 
Balaklava are as silent as dark. We who are 
up and doing all day, are glad to turn in the 
moment dinner has been despatched and the 
horses looked after; and even those who are 
fond of a stroll after dark, are soon driven in by 
the frequent challenges of the sentinels. It is 
rather wearisome to be continually asked, “ Who 
comes there?” and thereupon to say, “ Friend.” 
Nor is it any relief to the feclings of a pensive 
subaltern. to be told by private Gubbins, of the 
2ist, “ Advance, friend ; all’s well.” And as for 
non-residents. their going or coming is not to be 
thought of; for at night, every one is confined 
to his camp or quarters, and the road and streets, 
so crowded and noisy in the day, are at night 
more deserted even than the place in front of 
the Royal Exchange at 1 o'clock, A. M., or 
Exeter Arcade at midday. . 

But certainly there are hours, among the 
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witching hours of night, when all Balaklava is 
up and in arms. At home,I have no doubt, it 
is generally thought that the front‘against Sebas- 
topol is the post of danger, and that we Balakla- 
vians, in the rear of the army, are removed from 
war and war's alarms. hey have strange 
notions at home. They forget that an army of 
Russians has compelled us “to make front in 
our rear,” and that our depot of Balaklava is the 
apple of discord between the two armies. Also, 
that whenever the Russians in the field wish to 
assist their brethren in Sebastopol, they make a 
diversion against Balaklava. The consequence 
is, that ever since the battle of the 25th of Octo- 
ber, when the ships were ordered out of the har- 
bor, and the commissariat-chest placed on board 
a steamer, the military officers at Balaklava 
have received orders to be ready to quit at a 
moment’s notice. 

Whenever the Russians advance upon our 
position by night, or when a raw recruit placed 
as sentinel in front of a picket, thinks he hears a 
Russian in the tumbling of a leaf, and discharges 
his firelock,—and whenever, as is always the 
case, his fire is supported by volleys from his 
picket and all the neighboring outlying parties, 
then do the guns open fire from the_ batteries, 
and the bugle sounds the alarm in Balaklava 
streets. And we, who sleep coated, booted, and 
spurred, have to get up and join the assembly at 
the second bugle call, and be prepared, if not for 
death, at least for a foot-tour to Kiew, with our 
hands tied to the mane of Cossack horses, and 
our movements accelerated by half-a-dozen sons 
of the wilderness riding howling behind us, and 
with their lances poking at our rear. We, who 
are free from danger, consider them out of dan- 


e| ger who are allowed to go out to camp; and that 


this opinion is well founded, is proved by the 
Commissary-General, justly commiserating the 
loss the service might- sustain if he were lost, 
having removed his own person and private 
goods and chattels to Kadikoi, a village at some 
distance from Balaklava, and more towards the 
centre of our position. 

Still, if ours be the greater danger, there is no 
denying it that ours, too, is the greater comfort ; 
for we are indulged with all the luxuries of Rus- 
sian furniture, eat the Queen’s rations, with any 
additions that can be made, at tables, while we 
sit in chairs, and at this intensely cold season, 
we have the comfort of a roof over our heads 
and a wooden flooring to lie on,—while the men 
in camps, their luggage and camp equipage 
knocking about on board the transports, lie on 
the bare ground, with nothing on and about 
them but what they took with them on — 
at Kalamita Bay. And awfully cold, they tel 
us, do they find it, ——— in the morning. 

How long we may be allowed to enjoy the 
sweets of Balaklava, who can know? But while 
they last, this rough sketch will give your read- 
ers some idea of what they are. 





From The Spectator, 18 Nov. 
“ DELENDA EST CARTHAGO.” 
How little the iteration of wise maxims and 
even the foreknowledge of probabilities can fore- 


stall experience—how partial the trath ecntained 
in the proverb that to be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed—we have a fresh and striking instance in 
the gloom that overcasts the public mind at the 
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rotraction of our operations before Sebastopol. 

rged forward by an unanimous demand of the 
British nation—encouraged by the unequivocal 
desire of army and navy for the enterprise— 
deeply feeling the importance of striking a deci- 
sive blow at the earliest opportunity—our Gov- 
ernment ordered an attack upon what all Europe 
believed and proclaimed to be one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world, on which the resources of 
a mighty military monarchy have been lavished 
with unexampled profusion, and which the mas- 
ter of that monarchy with truth regards as the 
keystone of his Southern empire, the first arch 
of the bridge across which his dynasty is to march 
to universal dominion. Unless the Emperor 
Nicholas had been mad—unless all Europe had 
been under the strangest of delusions—the enter- 
prise we undertook was one of the most difficult 
and hazardous conceivable. In landing an army 
of from fifty to sixty thousand first-rate soldiers 
in the Crimea—in gaining a brilliant victory with- 
in a few days of landing—in establishing our- 
selves within a week in a position of impregna- 
ble strength, resting on our fleet—in maintaining 
that position against obstinate and incessant at- 
tacks from a garrison probably equal in number 
to the besieging force, and an army in the field 
whose movements there is no observing force to 
check—we have performed a series of military 
exploits which will bear comparison with any 
recorded triumphs of the British arms. No one 
circumstance has turned on the side of the Allies 
less favorably than the most sanguine enthusiast 
could have anticipated. But the enemy hasde- 
veloped powers of resistance for which the more 
recent conduct of Russian troops had _ scarcely 
prepared that portion of the public who forget 
all history but what is passing before their eyes 
in the daily papers. We should all have been 
better pleased if the power of Russia had been a 
simple bugbear, that only needed to be approached 
to reveal itself as something quite harmless or 
ridiculous ; we should have been delighted to find 
that we had alarmed ourselves about nothing— 
that this great Emperor, who was going te seize 
the throne of the Caesars, and impose leaden fet- 
ters on the intellect, speech, and action of Eu- 
rope, was a mere military humorist playing at 
fortifications like my uncle Toby. e should 
have laughed at our long-nourished delusions, 
and added another chapter to the full catalogue 
of popular follies. But the laugh which dispels 
a nightmare that is choking the dreamer, is 
pleasanter than the sensation with which the 
dream transforms itself into the terrible reality 
of midnight strangulation. It would have been 
far more pleasant, far less costly, thus to have 
waked from our delusion than to find that we 
have not been dreaming at all; that our sense of 
Europe’s danger has been well-founded ; that 
Russia has great military resources, and knows 
how to use them; that in founding Sebastopol 
she has planted a firm foot in her path to Con- 
stantinople; and that if we intend to hurl her 
back from that path, we must concentrate into 
that blow that is to do it our hearts, our manhood, 
and our skill. We are not able to assign the 
reason why Russian soldiers who fight badly on 
the Danube become no despicable foes on the 
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Alma, and stand well to their guns at Sebastopol, 
any more than why Turks can repel ten times 
their number from an open redoubt at Silistria, 
and turn tail in the valley of Balaklava when 
supported by the finest troops in the world. 
Such things are, and we must take them as facts, ° 
not explainable without more knowledge of de- 
tails than we at present possess. The practical 
result is, that Russia is not “crumpled up” at 

resent, and that the French and English nations 

ave undertaken a task in every way worthy of 
their power and renown. The moral we draw 
from our Sebastopol experience is—not to be dis- 
heartened, not for one moment to falter or regret 
that we have taken upon ourselves to face a 
power that will cost us untold treasures in pre- 
cious lives, in strength and skill, in the money 
that represents them, to bring it down to its 
proper level; but rather to thank God that a 
work that must have been done one day is at last 
in hand—that we have not wilfully sought it, but 
have accepted it in vindication of the rights of 
nations and the law by which nations live in 
peace and independepce—that it could not have 
come upon us under Circumstances more favora- 
ble, more likely to crown our cause with victory, 
and to place the peace of Europe upon a sound 
foundation. 

It is certain that at Sebastopol we have met 
with difficulties of the most formidable nature ; 
certain that, overwhelming as our force seemed 
to those unaccustomed to judge of military re- 
sources, it is not, on ordinary military principles, 
equal to the task assigned it; and therefore that 
it is quite within the range of ae we 
may have to suspend our operations. at, cer- 
tainly, would be a vicissitude of war which would 
severely try the sense and temper of the nation! 
Yet, unless we are a people of more despicable 
humbugs, more empty windbags, more unstable, 
and more gasconading, than anything in our his- 
tory would excuse even our enemies for suspect- 
ing us to be, sense and temper would not only 
stand the test, but courage and determination rise 
at once to heroic fervor, and a shout of “ For- 
ward to the rescue!” burst forth from a united 
nation, with a thunder to whose echo the walls of 
the Kremlin would tremble as at predestined 
doom. We have no taste for prophetic victo- 
ries, no disposition to imagine handfuls of French 
and British soldiers sweeping legions of Russian 
serfs before them as chaff before the tempest, no 
doubt whatever that the race which nearly won 
Borodino can fight like men. But we believe in 
the victory of that side on which are found the 
permanent elements of power ; and in that belief 
we find abundant cause for confidence in the 
pending struggle, whether Sebastopol fall before 
Christmas, or be reserved for another and a 
greater effort. The elements of power on which 
our confidence is rooted are both moral and ma- 
terial. The nation is convinced that the war is 
not only just according to the technical law of 
nations—is not only waged for the general inter- 
ests of humanity—but through all the mazes of 
diplomatic foolishness which led to the final ap- 
peal to arms, it perceives the broad truth that it 
is a war of self-defence. This source of strength 
we owe to our freedom ; to that unchecked liber- 
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ty of discussion which identifies popular convic- 
tions with truth, and which gives to popular con- 
victions in this country an irresistible power. 
But for it, no sane statesman would have taken 
the responsibility of embarking in a war sure to 
be so costly, so harassing, so saddening, for an 
object distant at first from the popular apprehen- 
sion. But for it, the first heavy losses, the first 
indications of increased taxation, would have 
quenched any mere military enthusiasm. Rest- 
ing on it, the statesman can point to the very 
difficulties of the task as excitements to increase 
exertion, as proof incontrovertible of a danger 
that needs a spirit and acts of self-sacrifice from 
every man. If our freedom is not a source of 
most real superiority in our contest with Russia 
— if a free people, profoundly convinced that the 
liberties of Europe are in peril from the prepon- 
derance of Russia, is not stimulated to exertions 
far beyond those which can be exacted from a 
nation of serfs, whose chiefs are actuated by no 
higher motives than the lust of conquest—then 
all that Englishmen boast of their free institu- 
tions is proved to be a practical lic, and the soon- 
er we reorganize ourselveg under a dictator or a 
feudal aristocracy the better for us and for the 
world. But freedom is a source of strength, and 
a war waged by a great people against a great 
despot must prevail even if material resources 
were equal on both sides. How far that is from 
being the case now, is needless to argue. The 
only point in which Russia can pretend to equal 
the Allied Powers is in population: in all that 
enables a nation to carry on war for a lengthened 
riod—in productive power, in stored-up capital, 
in credit, in command of material, in the perfec- 
tion of the individual soldier man for man—she 
is allowed to be far inferior. If we temporarily 
fail at Sebastopol, we fail from ignorance of the 
work we had to do: the attempt will at least cure 
that ignorance. And if the greatness of the 
preparations neccssary to succeed almost startles 
the imagination, and quite throws all past expe- 
rience into the shade, this will only prove the 
more pressing necessity that the work. should be 
done. If we have undertaken—from a deep con- 
viction that it is the only effective means of ar- 
resting the path of Russia to dominion over Eu- 
rope—to put an end to her supremacy in the 
Black Sea, this plainly rests on her possession of 
a fortress of surpassing strength, from which her 
war-ships can issue at pleasure to threaten the 
peace and safety of Europe. If we would over- 
throw the power, we must sweep away its foun- 
dations, or the work will have to be perpetually 
renewed. If, then, Sebastopol resist our present 
attack, and we are compelled to retire from an 
spams whose magnitude we had underrated, we 
have but one single object on which to concen- 
trate our efforts till it be gained. We know the 
strength of the Russian fleet in the Baltic, we 
have measured its heart of enterprise. Beyond 
the force necessary to keep that fleet in its inglo- 
rious durance, or to sink it if it appear beyond 
the mange of its land batteries, not. a man ora 
gun should be spared from Sebastopol. That is 
our mark. ‘Till the standards of the Allies are 
planted on Forts Constantine and Alexander, 
the whole tide of war must roll towards the Tau- 





ric Chersonese ; the chivalry of France and Eng- 
land must hurl themselves against rock and 
tower, till rock be bare and tower level. And 
on that mighty shock of battle not only will Eu- 
rope hang absorbed in breathless anxiety for its 
own fate, but higher powers will gaze with such 
interest as summons them to every field where 
right and wrong are waging internecine strife. 
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Ir cannot be supposed that Government are, 
in any respect, failing of their duty in regard 
to reinforcements. Nor is it at all probable 
that Lord Raglan himself should have omitted 
to press the necessity upon them, or to call for 
such nearer help as lay within reach, in those 
early days of the siege when the actual position 
of affairs became manifest. Experience is a 
harsh master, whose lessons are as little to be 
evaded as misinterpreted. We are confident, 
therefore, that nothing will now have been 
wanting that human effort could supply to re- 
pair omissions and miscalculations ; and what 
meanwhlle can we say, of all that has been or 
may yet be done by the gallant and devoted 
band before Sebastopol, but that “the fewer 
men, the greater share of honor.” 

Among the world’s records of achievement 
and endurance, how many may be found more 
glorious than those which the last week have 
added to our English annals? Tach day has 
had its story of heroes. In the plains of Bala- 
klava, on the heights of the Tchernaya, in the 

osition before ‘Sebastopol, the ground has 

een held against overpowering numbers by 
unflinching discipline and daring valor. Wasted 
by loss and sickness, weary with labor in the 
trenches, exhausted by perpetual watching, all 
that unlimited odds could bring against men at 
such disadvantage, has but added strength to 
their stern determination to uphold our En 
lish name. It is not into the presence of suc 
unparalleled endurance, of such heroic self- 
devotion, that criticism or cavil should intrude. 
We do not know, nor care, what truth there 
may be in the suggestion that an instant as 
sault, after the battle of the Alma, might possibl 
have taken the —— dismayed, unsupported, 
and unprepared. It may be so: for what seems 
the most rash, is often the most prudent course ; 
but it is also quite possible that the best course 
has been taken ; and, as long as no palpable 
error appears, this is the safer inference. It is 
a false presumption, though a very common 
one, that because one method has failed, an- 
other would have succeeded. We may natu- 
rally wish that storming had been tried when 
a siege has disappointed expectation ; but if 
storming had turned out calamitous, we should 
as certainly have decided for the siege. 
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All this is idle speculation at present. Un- 
less a specific want of generalship on the part 
of the commanders can be shown, they must 
not be judged by the event. Their task has 
been most arduous, their unexpected difficul- 
ties enormous, and they appear to have con- 
ducted themselves throughout with an heroic 
coolness, a quiet and unmoved self-possession, 
reflected in those calm despatches which tell 
the story of their exploits, and worthy of the 
highest praise. The ~~ of victory brings its 
own reward. It is when victory 1s still unde- 
termined, that the thanks and gratitude of their 
countrymen should be offered to such men. 

Let us remark also that what we now see 
only as a grave disadvantage, we may yet have 
reason to regard in a different light. Mighty 
as are the efforts, lamentable as are the losses 
and sacrifices which the siege of Sebastopol 
has unexpectedly exacted, in the very magni- 
tude and importance thus given to the enter- 
prise will exist the true ground for congratula- 
tion in the event of success. This will be no 
victory won by a surprise, but the result of a 
struggle for mastery decisive at least on that 
side against which all the disadvantages of 
number and position have operated. 

Russia has thrown a large proportion of her 
military resources into the Crimea : her army 
of the Danube, led by their well-known gene- 
rals, have had time to march ; and the ranks 


of the invaded have greatly outnumbered those 
of the invaders. It is no longer a siege, but a 


war. It is no longer an incident in a cam- 
paign, a partial struggle in a remote corner 
of a province, which we now regard with such 
paintul suspense. Against the wasted forces 
of the allies we see pitted the principal army 
of Russia, drafted from all parts of the empire, 
led on by its princes, full stored by material 
and appliances of war, outweighing us in guns, 
outnumbering us in bayonets. Yet of the ulti- 
mate result, however such efforts, reinforce- 
ments, and sacrifices of the enemy may ad- 
journ it, we cannot bring ourselves to enter- 
tain any real doubt ; and when that result has 
been won, it will be a hundred times more glo- 
rious, more conclusive, more overwhelming to 
our antagonist, than if Sebastopol had fallen in 
the first fortnight of our invasion of the 
Crimea. 

In another article we describe the great 
deeds of the 25th of October. It is now evi- 
dent that the frustrated attempt of that day, 
and the attack of the following day on the 
right of the British camp and entrenchments, 
were but feelers towards a greater and more 
decisive struggle on the 5th of November, 
which had for its aim to destroy the works and 
dislodge the besieging army. In the sortie of 
the 26th, so gallantly repulsed by Sir De Lacy 
Evans, the Russian loss more than doubled our 
losses of the 25th; but the enemy’s object 
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seems to have been so far attained, in the op- 
portunity of examining and judging of the 
strength of our positions. 

On this knowledge, then, no doubt, was 
founded the combined attack of the 5th, in 
which every available resource, experience, or 
artifice of the enemy was tested, and the whole 
of the armies and reinforcements from the 
southern parts of the empire appear to have 
been employed. The failure of that attack, 
therefore, if not to be considered decisive, may 
yet fairly be assumed as the heaviest blow yet 
dealt at our adversaries. The presence of the 
two sons of the Emperor Nicholas suffices to 
show how much was staked upon it, and that 
no help to success, of any kind, had been omit- 
ted. The forces engaged are said, by Lord 
Raglan, to have exceeded those opposed to us 
at Alma ; the battle was obstinate, raging from 
the dawn of morning till past noon ; and out 
of the “immense” forces of the Russians, ac- 
cording to the English commander-in-chief, 
the loss must have been “enormous.” The 
result was that the enemy “ was definitively 
repulsed and forced to retreat, leaving the field 
of battle covered with his dead, and several 
hundreds of prisoners ;” and that, ag we learn 
from despatches of two days’ Jater date, the 
siege operations were in no respect interrupted 
by the losses of the allies on that important day. 

In some part, at least, the void of those losses 
has been already filled. The last mail steamer 
from the East met a body of French troops be- 
tween Balaklava and Athens, more than suffi- 
cient to replace even the heavy estimate 
formed of them. On the opportune arrival of 
such reinforcements, which now must be 
poured in without stint, we need hardly add 
that the final fortunes of the war must alto- 
gether depend. The Russian tactics are to 
sacrifice life without care for victory, to harass 
the besiegers at any cost, to fight battles day 
after day reckless of defeat, if in defeat the 
can but cripple the offensive operations. All 
this there is but one way of meeting : reinforce- 
ments must be poured in ; the resources of the 
enemy are not inexhaustible, nor gheir sup- 
plies of men interminable ; nor does it seem 
probable that the Crimea, wasted as it is, and 
so late in the year, will be able to afford sus- 
tenance for any further very large augmenta- 
tions. 

It has been said, indeed, that in addition to 
the other Russian troops, the division of Osten- 
Sacken is now to be expected, and that Odes- 
sa as well as Bessarabia will thus be emptied 
of the forces that occupied them. We doubt 
this; but if it be so, our fleets will not find it 
difficult to provide a remedy. At once bom- 
barding ri and supporting the advance 
of Omar Pasha into Senasatin, they will 
quickly scare the Russians from such abandon- 
ment of their maritime provinces. 
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But for Austria, we cannot too often repeat, 
Omar Pasha would have long ago crossed the 
Pruth ; but for Austria, and the confidence 
which the Emperor Nicholas has placed in the 
Court of Vienna, the entire of the southern 
army of Russia dared never have moved to 
the Crimea. Yet the power which would 
have most dearly to pay for any ill success of 
the allies is Austria herself. The struggle of 
West against East, and of civilization against 
barbarism, has begun ; and if its resources 
receive check through the treachery of a power 
like Austria, other modes will present them- 
selves of carrying on the conflict. We may 
regret to see a war of governments merge in 
one of peoples, but if governments prove them- 
selves incapable or treacherous, such a result 
is inevitable. 





From The Spectator, 18 Nov. 
WAR RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRESS. 


Is a free press an aid or an obstruction in war- 
time? A correspondent raises. the question by 
pointing to the statements respecting the losses 
sustained by our troops in the East, which a free 
press literally lays before the world, and places at 
the service of the enemy. We suspect, notwith- 
standing the authority of Wellington, that so far 
as information goes, the enemy will have been 
able to steal it and purchase it in the usual mode, 


by means of spies and traitors; so that we do 
not lay much stress on the aid which any journal 
may furnish to the Czar in that way. It is sur- 


plusage. Such statements, however, with asser- 
tions that our ammunition is running low,—that 
our men are worn down by fatigue,—that our 
officers are divided in council and disheartened, 
—false as they are, may have an influence on 
our allies, and may contribute to paralyze an 
Austria in her advances, or to strengthen a Prus- 
sia in her reluctances. 

In the present case, the press has done some 
special disservices. It weakened our prepara- 
tions for war, by aiding in the insane claim for 
returning to the war establishments of mid-peace. 
It stimulated our foolish over-confidence in pas- 
sive quiescence, by roundly asserting the mili- 
tary weakness of Tenta, when that power effect- 
ually prevented even travellers from knowing 
anything substantial about the matter. It stim- 
ulated the confidence of the enemy in attack, by 
representing us as so besotted to the “ politique 
boutiquitre,” that we should let a successful mil- 
itary appropriator do what he liked, and perhaps 
even welcome him as a customer to our com- 
merce. It dulled apprehension even to the first 
signs of attack, by contending that Russia mor- 
ally could not attempt aggressive enterprises 
which would endanger a dynasty and an empire. 
In this last dogma the press only reflected the 
common opinion, which, by a frequent mistake, 
took our English sentiments for those of every 
other nation, and assumed that ambition and 
passion could no longer seek indulgence, if 
they were forbidden by proof that the enter- 
prise would not, commercially, be worth the 
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while of the aggressor; the fact being, that in 
our phlegmatic fidelity to commerce and com- 
mon sense in matters of feeling, we English 
stand alone in time and geography. Commer- 
cially, the Turkish invasion was a losing specu- 
lation ; it did endanger the Russian dynasty and 
empire ; yet it was undertaken, partly on the as- 
sumption that we should forbear to inflict the 
penalty. 

Do we conclude that the press is on the whole 
an evil, or, as some impatient folks are hinting, 
that fetters should be put upon it? No! we 
recognize its services too well, if we did not ac- 
knowledge the impossibility of fettering. That, 
indeed, might also endanger a dynasty and an 
empire. The press has done good service even 
in this same war. It has helped the reform of 
the war department; it has aided the Govern- 
ment to know its duty in declaring war; it has 
made our Ministers aware of the public opinion 
that would exact and sustain that war. It has 
proclaimed to the enemy that unexpected una- 
nimity and warlike ardor of the nation which 
give us a new and glorious power. We cannot 
put fetters on our contemporaries of the press; 
we would not, if we could. We can only hope 
that a consciousness of this power, a just pride 
in services done, a full share of the national feel- 
ing, will make the leading managers of influen- 
tial journals rise superior to the arts by which 
meaner people may strive to attract notice, and 
will impress upon them the deep responsibility 
which now lies upon those who at such a time 
wield such an instrument. 





From The Spectator, 18 Nov 
REINFORCEMENTS. 


Tue last rapid report from Sebastopol repre- 
sents our army, limited in numbers and in the 
field of its operations, as sustaining the most ar- 
duous siege that has — ever been under- 
taken in war, and at the same time maintaining 
the field against a force overwhelming in num- 
bers, and commanded if not with equal skill at 
least with the resolute purpose to spare no ex- 
penditure of blood or material in overpowering 
the enemy that stands upon Russian soil. The 
Allied forces will probably be able to make good 
their stand ; but in the contest with the giant, in- 
ferior as his tribe may be, they necessarily incur, 
day by day, some loss of power; and the ques- 
tion is, whether they can keep up until the “ re- 
inforcements,” which are the universal cry at 
home, can reach them ? 

We are inclined to question, in the first place, 
whether the case is quite so bad as it appears. 
As regards the line formed by the walls which 
the Allies are besieging, the Allies appear to 
have decidedly the advantage in attack; and 
while they retain that advantage, the question of 
the balance of power in defence is suspended. 
It would appear that the Russians never attempt 
an assault in this part without incurring a loss 
very disproportionate to that inflicted by them. 
The line of defence in the more opea country 
between the fortress and Balaklava is less defin- 
ite, and in the engagements which have occurred 
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the loss has been in some respects less dispropor- 
tionate ; still the chastisement inflicted upon the 
enemy has by their own confession been very se- 
vere. Meanwhile, the reinforcements that are 
demanded by the occasion have already begun 
to arrive. During the past month, it has been 
stated, nearly seven thousand infantry have been 
sent out, besides the marines and artillery in the 
war-ships that have left this country for the East. 
Some of these had probably arrived when the 
latest events took place; and others must have 
arrived successively, perhaps sufficient to com- 
pensate for the loss sustained. We had already 
received the information that siege-trains and 
ammunition had arrived, and it seems to be un- 
derstood that considerable stores must by this 
time have been placed at the service of the com- 
manding-ofiicers. We may hope, therefore, that 
the Allied army was at least able to make good 
its stand. 

Its very victories, however, will entail the ne- 
cessity for a progressive increase of reinforce- 
ments. What immediate prospect is there of 
furnishing them? We see it announced, evident- 
ly on authority, that additional reinforcements 
will be sent out amounting to about five thousand 
men in infantry alone ; and that a plan is in pro- 
gress for increasing the complement and repair- 
ing the losses of the cavalry regiments already 
in the Crimea, involving an effective increase of 
five thousand men; while the Emperor of the 
French, who possesses a more immediate com- 
mand of soldiers, is preparing for the prompt 
despatch of a large force—fifty thousand is the 
number mentioned, our Government supplying 
the means of transport, which we possess more 
readily than our neighbors. This looks very 
promising. That France could muster the re- 
quisite number of men is evident, from the camps 
already organized, while the levies of soldiers 
liable to service have not as yet been enforced to 
the full amount authbrized by law. The means 
of transport we possess, in the screw war-steam- 
ers whose number we are so rapidly increasing, 
in the steamers of great companies whica trade 
in passengers and goods, and in other classes of 
ships which can beemployed. We see that nine 
large steamers are specifically announced by 
name as taken up for the service of Government, 
besides war-steamers which have started within 
the last few days, and a number of others which 
are as yet anonymous. There is therefore the 
means of. conveying troops from France and 
-England much faster than they can be sent down 
from the North to the South of the Russian do- 
minions. We may regard it as certain that sev- 
eral tens of thousands of infantry will be con- 
veyed to the Crimea within a few weeks, and that 
the cavalry will continue to be sent out as fast as 
the men can be drilled and the horses mustered. 

The war, however, will not terminate at the 
Crimea; this present effort will not be the last 
that we shall have to make for sending out rein- 
foreements. We must extend our recruiting; 
we must enlarge the field over which the recruit- 
ing-officer operates; and that promptly. For 
our acts must keep pace with those of our van- 
guard in the Crimea: every step they take in ad- 
vance, we must follow; every enlarging want 
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they create, we must provide. It is quite possi- 
ble to accomplish these necessary efforts, very 
desirable that they should be entered upon with a 
spirit animated by zeal and freed from the para- 
lyzing restraint of old routine. In all the re- 
forms of the War Department, none will be 
more necessary than that last—the conquering of 
routine. No recruits can be more valuable than 
certain new ideas. All classes must be made to 
understand, by the diffusion of knowledge and 
by the corroboration of fact, that the condition 
of the soldier is infinitely better than it has been 
—in the barrack, in the camp, and in the hospit- 
al. The recruiting-officer might find success in 
totally different classes of our population, if it 
were understood that competent men rising from 
the ranks could have a chance of obtaining their 
commissions and so of fighting their way to dis- 
tinction. One of the competitors with whom the 
recruiting-officer will find it most difficult to con- 
tend is the emigration-agent. The prospect of 
material improvement, the hope of obtaining in 
the West political rights denied in the Old Coun- 
try, has carried away precisely that class of the 
population whose social state and whose age 
might have furnished most recruits and have 
formed the best contingent for our army. Pros- 
= are improving at home. Ministers who 

ave the long run in view will take care that the 

rospects improve politically as well as material- 
y- But in the Colonies the emigrants have at- 
tained much that they desire: they have recoy- 
ered there a spirit of loyalty, damped in other 
places; they have felt a great impulse to the 
spirit of adventure; and it is highly probable 
that if the recruiting-officer were to follow the 
emigrant-agent even to the furthest colonies, and 
to the gold-fields, where failures checker success, 
he might bring back many an emigraut as an en- 
listed soldier. Indeed, the field of supply at pre- 
sent exceeds the field of requirement ; and if the 
requirement expand, so must our ideas and inven- 
tion—for we have the resources, if we have the 
will to use them. 





Power or Women 1N TurkeY.—A man 
meeting 2 woman in the street, turns his head 
from her, as if it were forbidden to look on her. 
They seem to detest an impudent woman,—to 
shun and avoid her. Any one, therefore, among 
the Christians, who may have discussions or al- 
tercations with Turks, if he has a woman of 
spirit or a virago for his wife, sets her to revile 
and brow-beat them, and by these means not un- 
frequently gains his point. The highest disgrace 
and shame would attend a Turk who should 
rashly lift his hand against a woman ; all he can 
venture to do, is to treat her with harsh and con- 
temptuous words, or to march off. The sex lay 
such stress on this privilege, that they are fre- 
quently apt to indulge their passion to excess, to 
be most unreasonable in theiz claims, and violent 
and irregular in the pursuit of them. They will 
importune, teaze, and insult a judge on the 
bench, or even the Vizier at his divan. The 
officers of justice do not know how to resent 
their turbulence ; and it is a general observation, 
that to get rid of them, they often let them gain 
their cause.—Sir George Larpent’s Turkey. 
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From The Spectator, 25 Nov. 
WHY THE WAR MUST GO ON. 


Foremost among the motives which should 
deter powerful states from taking up arms 
against each other on slight pretences, is the 
impossibility of either party receding, when 
once committed to hostile measures. The 
great resources, the lofty ambition, the distin- 
— history, implied in the position of an 

juropean power of first rank, are forces 
which effectually prevent such a power from 
acknowledging itself easily beaten; and the 
passions of a nation once roused to the fighting 
point, will as effectually prevent it from own- 
ing itself in the wrong. It is, however, only 
on one of these convictions that the restoration 
of peace between communities, once broken, 
can be founded. The Emperor of Russia for- 

t, or cared not for this, when he ordered 

is armies to cross the Pruth.° The English 
and French Governments were neither for- 
getful nor careless of it, when they replied to 
a forcible seizure of territory by expostu- 
lation, and measures of distant precaution 
merely; when they allowed nearly a twelve- 
month to pass without taking up the gauge of 
defiance, so recklessly thrown down in their 
faces; when, finally, they offered to condone 
the offence, provided the offender simply 
withdrew. It is very probable that the Rus- 
sian Emperor trusted too much to the strength 
of this wise reluctance to let loose upon Eu- 
rope the miseries of war; quite certain that 
he would now embrace, with the utmost 
satisfaction, terms far more stringent than 
those proposed to him before the actual de- 
claration of war; not at all improbable, that 
there may be good foundation for the recent 
newspaper rumors of vague offers, on his 
part, to treat upon the basis of the “four 
points.” But the principle we have asserted, 
stands in the way of any successful negotiation 
at present. The issue is no longer of the inter- 
— of this or that treaty, originally wrung, 
y force, from a prostrate people ; it is no longer 
a question, under what form or phrase Turkey 
is to be guarded against undue dictation from 
her powerful neighbor ; no longer a question, 
what right Russia has in the territories of a 
sovereign whose relations to his neighbors are 
of the utmost importance to the rest of Eu- 
All these subjects of debate were the 

mere technicalities under which a greater 
question was masked, and under which it 
might have lain masked for years, but for 
Russia’s too eager manifestation of her de- 
signs. The mask has fallen, and no man can 
fail to read the problem that was beneath it, 
and which Western Europe puts to her- 
self in the most intelligible language, when 
she asks whether Russia is to be allowed by 
force and by intrigue, by violence and by 





stealth, so to swell her resources, by the addi- 
tion of territory after territory, that she will 
shortly become a match, or. more than a 
match, for the whole of the rest of Europe 
combined. France and England are answer- 
ing the question at Sebastopol; and before 
that answer shall be translated into an accom 
plished fact, there can be no peace, because 
there can be no security for its continuance. 
The only security that Russia could volunta- 
rily give would be by consenting to evacuate 
the Crimea and to raze Sebastopol to the 
“ sgenac and even the Peace Society would 

scarcely sanguine enough to suggest such 
a proceeding as likely, or rash enough to ven- 
ture as a deputation to St. Petersburg, for the 
purpose of urging it upon the Imperial owner 
of the “ mild om eyes.” 

The war must continue as a necessary con- 
sequence of antecedent acts which are irrevo- 
cable—of circumstances which, having exist- 
ed, must be followed by results in conformity 
with them. The two parties in conflict, must 
find out which is to be henceforth master.— 
And Sebastopol must fall, not only because 
it is the Symbol and instrument of that ag 
gression which it is the specific object of the 
war to check—not only because it stands a 
perpetual menace to Constantinople, and 
therefore to Europe, and the war has been 
formally undertaken, by the Allies, to free 
Constantinople and Europe from perpetual 
menace—but still more because on its capture 
and destruction the whole questién of the 
military power of the contending parties is 
staked. If Russia retain Sebastopol, hence- 
forth Europe not only cannot prevent Rus- 
sian conquest of Turkey,eexcept at the ex- 
pense of a permanént occupation of the Black 
Sea by a superior naval force; if even that 
could be effectual, but Russia will have estab- 
lished her superiority in military power, to 
the utmost force the most fortunate combina- 
tion has been able to bring against her. True, 
Austria lends no active assistance > true, Prus- 
sia remains a dreamy spectator of events that 
are modifying the fate of Western civilization ; 
true, the Baltic Powers are afraid to stir, or 
uninterested in the great drama. But who is 
mad enough to suppose—at least if recent ex- 

rience is to guide speculation—that these 

‘owers will rush to the aid of a falling cause ? 
* Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni” 
is seldom enough true of individual men, far 
seldomer of states; he must indeed be a per- 
verse reasoner on events who would attribute 
the old Stoic’s spirit and temper to Frederick 
William, or even to his nephew, who has, per- 
haps a loftier and more kingly nature, but has 
not shown any of the mettle that would feel 
attracted by sympathy with misfortune and 
failure. No! if we fail to take Sebastopol 
without the Germans, we shall never take it 
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with them. If we fail to take Sebastopol, we 
have tried our strength, under the most favor- 
able combination against Russia, and Russia 
is too strong for us. From that failure the 
mission of Russia to conquer and absorb, will 
start with renewed zeal and irresistible pres- 
tige; she will no longer need to proceed by 
degrees, to feel her way with caution and 
cunning; she will only have to accept the 
destiny assigned her, and to develop it as 
suits her purpose. An imperial ukase would 
be omnipotent from Tobolsk to London, from 
Archangel to Ceylon; the limits of states 
would remain, if at all, as mere geographical 
divisions ; the institution of states, if at all, as 
meye machinery for carrying out the will of 
the monarch, whether he continued to date 
from Moscow or Constantinople. Time, no 
doubt has its whirligigs; and the revenge 
would come. But for the generation that 
allowed such a consummation, could one hope, 
could one wish for that revenge? Would not 
the very fact of such a consummation con- 
demn the age that could not prevent it to 
purgatorial pains in the interest of humanity ? 
Great nations never fell yet, but by their own 





fault; and while we discuss the possibility of 
such a fall for Europe, we have not a shadow 
of a doubt that, as her laws, religion, and 
manners, train men and women of a higher 
and nobler standard than the edicts of Russia’s 
Emperor have yet produced, the result of a 
decisive conflict between her and Russia can 
but end in the humiliation and defeat of the 
latter. We would only insist upon the fact, 
that the decisive conflict is now going on, and 
must find issue one way or the other, before 
and within Sebastopol. We cannot sup 
that any man is blind to this fact. Certain it 
is, that no statesmen can be so. They at least 
by this time fully apprehend, and have, we 
hope, remedied, the original error of attempt- 
ing a great task with too scanty means. For 
disproportions condemned by rules of war we 
care not; we give a large margin to the hero- 
ism of the men who carried the heights of 
Alma, wrung from the Russian horsemen yells 
of terror at Balaklava, and have maintained, 
with unabated heart; hope, and courage, a 
contest that will render the name of Inker- 
man, a word that no Englishman can hear for 
generations without a thrill of pride. 





BALAKLAVA. 


Tuey thought we were coxcombs—they said we 
were born 


In ie sunshine of peace time like insects to 


, HY 
The jester and novelist made us their scorn, 
And lecturing hypocrites joined in the cry. 


They said we were heroes best fitted to shine 
In the barrack and ball-room, the ring and 


parade, 
That the source of what courage we boasted was 
wine. 
And woman the prize of what conquests we 
made. 


That slander has melted like mists from the 
sun— 
It veils not the grave where its objects repose ; 
On the limber of many a Muscovite gun 


They have scored its rebuke, in the blood of 
their foes— 


Ere. their own was exhausted. Alas! for the 
number, 
Too scanty to conquer, too many to fall, 
Of those whom no trumpet can wake from their 
slamber, 


No leader can rally, no signal recall. 
Tewas hopeless. But none, in their leader’s high 


ring, 
As he rose in his saddle the mandate to give, 
Could mark, as he gave it, one symptom declar- 
ing 
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That none could accomplish that order and 
live. 


It was hopeless. All knew it; but onward they 
bounded 
With the order and speed of some festival day, 
When with kings to behold them, by gazers sur- 
rounded, 
They have mimicked the semblance of battle’s 
array. 


Oh! well may the remnant, which, shattered and 
broken, 
Returned from that onset, accept of the fame 
Which, wherever the word, “ Balaklaya,” be 


spoken, p 
Shall join its sad glories with Cardigan’s 
name. Morning Chronicle. 





It is interesting to observe, that at the last 
meeting of the Geographical Society, the 
seneral tendency of the discussion was to con- 
firm every doubt arising from the fact that 
only about one-third of Sir John Franklin’s 
party has been accounted for. Dr. Scoresby 
was amongst those who strongly insisted upon 
the possibility that some might survive, and 
upon the necessity of searching for traces of 
the rest, and particularly for ships. Un- 
doubtedly, the ships cannot have been spirited 
away : unless they have drifted in the ice, as 
they were supposed to do in 1851, they must 
be still in the Arctic regions, only awaiting a 
sufficiently extended search.— Spectator. 
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DR. THOMAS DICK. 


The following letter from the venerable au- 
thor of “ Dick’s Works,” will be read with 
deep interest by his numerous friends and ad- 
mirers on this side of the Atlantic, whose sym- 
pathy was some time since alarmed by certain 
statements made by the American Press con- 
cerning his pecuniary embarrassments. 

Thursday, Oct. 26, 1854. 


To Jesse SnHorress, Esq.: I feel highly in- 
debted, my dear sir, to you and your friend Mr. 
De Lamater, for the kind and very friendly pro- 
posal you have made to me, to come and take 
up my abode in your country, and I shall ever 
bear it in mind while “ memory holds a place.” 
I have always entertained a very high estimation 
of your country, and its Free institutions; and 
there is no other country in the world I should 
feel more delighted to visit and inspect its pro- 
gress in its social arrangements, than the North- 
ern States of North America. Had such a pro- 
se been made to me — years ago, it is 

ighly probable I should have gladly accepted it; 
but my days are now drawing to a close, accord- 
ing to the course of nature. In the course of a 
few weeks more I shall have reached the of 
eighty years, which is about the longest period 
allotted to man. Much as I value your ve 
kind and philanthropic proposal, I am induced, 
by my age and its incident infirmities, to remain 
in my present locality during the remaining days 
that may be allotted me in this terrestrial scene, 
till the God of my life shall see meet to call me 
to enter the confines of another world. 

Your friend, Mr. De Lamater, alludes to cer- 
tain public announcements, as if I was in actual 
want, without the necessaries of life. ‘There has 
been considerable exaggeration in reference to 
these circumstances. It is true, my income has 
been comparatively small, and I have derived 
a comparatively small compensation for the 
copyright of my works, My volumes, as they 
were printed —I mean the copyright of my 
works—have sold at a comparatively low price, 
_ and I as induced to take whatever the publisher 
chose to give me. For example, the “ Christian 
Philosopher” was originally sold for £126; and 
after adding matter which filled two or three hun- 
dred pages, I received £50 more. About fifteen 


Brovueuty Ferry, near Dundee, Scotland, 


DR. THOMAS DICK. 


editions of this work have been published, each 
of which, I presume, has produced at least, to 
the publisher, £200; but I never received any 
further compensation, except a very few pounds. 
I have had a good deal to do in maintaining and 
educating an orphan family of five grandchildren, 
whose father and mother died about twelve years 
ago, within thirteen days of each other; not- 
withstanding, I cannot say that I have ever 
wanted the necessaries of life, although I could 
have wished to enjoy a little more of this world’s 
goods, both for my own comfort and that of my 
family, as well as to have it in my power to de- 
vote a portion to philanthropic purposes. The 
reports of my poverty never originated with my- 
self. I believe they originated in this way: An 
English gentleman called upon me one day, 
about six years ago, and supposing I lived in 
somewhat splendid style, wished Mrs. Dick to 
send her servant with a parcel to the hotel at 
which he was lodging, but was somewhat aston- 
ished at being informed that she had no servant; 
and, on further inquiry, it was understood we 
were not in a situation to keep one. A little be- 
fore this, I had sent a memorial, subscribed by 
Lord Kinnaird, Lord Duncan, Gov. Duncan, 
Esq,, M. P. for Dundee, and about a dozen other 
very respectable gentlemen, to the Premier, Lord 
John Russell, for a small pension, but no answer 
was ever returned to it. The gentleman before 
alluded to afterward got a copy of it, and in- 
serted a statement, somewhat exaggerated, in 
The Atheneum, and some other London journals, 
which was copied in several other newspapers, 
and afterwards by the American Press; aud I 
had at that time no way of modifying or coun- 
teracting the statements which appeared, These 
statements, however, produced several pecuniary 
testimonials, particularly from your country— 
more especially from Philadelphia, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, and other plates. In consequence of 
these testimonials—particularly from America— 
I have been enabled to live pretty comfortably, 
theugh not in affluence. 

Be so good as to present my very kind res- 
pects to your friends, and let them know the sub- 
stance of what I have never before made public. 
Wishing you all happiness and an interest in all 





| Your much obliged 


spiritual and heavenly blessings, 
I am, my dear Sir, 
and sincere friend, 
Tuomas Dicx. 





Gunrowper.—The source of power in gun- 
powder lies with the saltpetre. This substance, 
termed nitrate of potash, consists of nitric acid 
and potash. Now, the nitric acid is, as it 
were, an immense volume of atmospheric air, 
condensed into a solid, ready on demand to 
assume the air form by the touch of a spark 
of fire. ‘When sulphur and charcoal are mixed 

nitre (saltpetre), and a spark is applied, 


with 
= sulphur (brimstone) ignites, setting fire to | ph 


l. Air is supplied to these sub- 


stances by the decomposition of the nitre; the 
oy pee conden therein instantly unites 
with the combustibles, and the result is an in- 
tensely hot 
bulk of the original solid. The English Gov- 
ernment gunpowder is composed of 75 parts of 
nitre, 15 of charcoal, and 10 of sulphur, The 
Russian Government powder consists of 73} 


parts of nitre, 13} of charcoal, and 123 of sul- 


gaseous oe times the 
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THE AMERICAN 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE AMERICAN GLENCOE. 


In travelling through Nova Scotia, the tourist 
is struck with the numerous memorials of the 
early French inhabitants. Along the roadsides 
are seen ancient orchards, which had been planted 
by those industrious and peaceful settlers. Rows 
of tall Lombardy poplars, also, remind us of 
France ; and in the alluvial plains of Cornwallis 
and Annapolis, our attention is called to long 
green mounds, or dikes, which had been con- 
structed by the old Frenca proprietors. 'Where- 
ever, indeed, there is any old work of art, it is 
French, unless it happen to be a decayed block- 
house or fort, which had been erected for the 
purpose of oppressing that ill-treated a 
One hears so much of the virtues of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, that it would almost seem as if there 
were nothing to be admired in any other class 
of American settlers fina yet in the original 
French occupants of Nova Scotia would have 
been found an example of great integrity, with a 
kindliness of manner and a depth of piety sel- 
dom equalled; while the sufferings to which this 
people were subjected at the hands of the British 
Government, must eyer command the utmost 
sympathy and regret. 

It .is searcely necessary to remind the reader, 
that Nova Scotia, under the name of Acadia, 
was the earliest French possession in America. 
There a few adventurous families from the north 
of France had built their dwellings, about six- 
teen years before the Puritans landed in Massa- 
chusetts. In process of time, they had cleared 
the forest, multiplied its numbers, and in all 
respects approved themselves a thriving and 
peaceable community. Through a long succes- 
sion of years, nothing appears to have disturbed 
them in their solitary and hard-earned posses- 
sions. As French subjects, and professors of the 
Roman Catholic religion, they may have been to 
some extent obnoxious to the nearest English 
settlements, the. inhabitants of which, from 
strong hereditary reasons, had a fierce abhor- 
rence of “ Po ;” but with these the Aca- 
dians had too Fittie intercourse, to be much influ- 
enced by the feelings or — they might 
entertain respecting them. Nor were they, for a 
long time, much disturbed by the contest in 
which the French and English Governments be- 
came engaged for the acquisition of further ter- 
ritory, and the gonsequent limitation of the 
power of each nation. This contest, however, 
was frequently interrupted by treaties and ar- 
rangements respecting boundaries, some of which 
had reference to the occupation of Acadia; and 
at length, by a stipulation made at the Peace of 
Utrecht, the province was finally ceded to Great 
Bee. ‘ 4 

he change of sovereignty does not appear at 
first to have effected any material alteration in 
the condition of the people. It was intended to 
secure their obedience by intermixing them with 
English colonists ; but the presence of a feeble 
= at Annapolis, and the emigration of 
rdly half-a-dozen English families, were for 
many years nearly all that marked the suprem- 
acy of England. The old inhabitants remained 
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on the soil which they had subdued, scarcely 
conscious that they had changed their rulers. 
They took, indeed, an oath of fidelity and sub- 
mission to the English king ; but, in return, they 
were promised indulgence in “the true exercise 
of their religion, and exemption from bearing 
arms against the French or Indians.” On ac- 
count of this, they became known under the 
name of the “French Neutrals.” For nearly 
forty years from the Peace of Utrecht, they were 
left undisturbed in the possession of their pros- 
perous seclusion. “No tax-gatherer counted 
their folds ; no magistrate dwelt in their ham- 
lets. The parish priest made their records, and 
regulated their successions. ‘Their little dis- 
putes were settled among themselves, with 
scarcely an instance of an appeal to English 
authority at Annapolis. The pastures were cov- 
ered with their herds and flocks; and dikes, 
raised by extraordinary efforts of social industry, 
shyt out the rivers and the tide from the alluvial 
marshes of exuberant fertility. The meadows 
thus reclaimed were covered by richest grasses, _— 
or fields of wheat, that yielded fifty and thirty 
fold at the harvest. Their houses were built in 
clusters, neatly constructed and comfortably far- 
nished, and around them all kinds of domestic 
fowls abounded. With the spinning-wheel and 
the loom the women made, of flax from their 
own fields, of fleeces from their own flocks, 
coarse but sufficient clothing. The few foreign 
laxuries that were coveted could be obtained 
from Annapolis or Louisburg, in return for furs, 
or wheat, or cattle. Thus were the Acadians 
happy in their neutrality, and in the abundance 
which they drew-from their native land. They 
formed, as it were, one great family. Their 
morals were of unaffected purity. Love was 
sanctified and calmed by the universal custom 
of early marriages. The neighbors of the ‘com- 
munity would assist the new couple to raise their 
cottage, while the wilderness offered land. Their 
numbers increased ; and the colony, which had 

m only as the trading-station of a company 
with the monopoly of the fur-trade, counted per- 
haps 16,000 or 17,000 inhabitants.”* 

At length, however, England vigorously un- 
dertook to colonize the country, and from that 
time the independence. of these simple people 
began to be seriously affected. In March, 1749, 
proposals were made to disbanded officers, sol- 
diers, and marines, to accept and occupy the 
vacant lands; and before the end of June, more 
than 1,400 ms, under the auspices of the 
British Parliament, were conducted by Colonel 
Edward Cornwallis into the harbor of Chebucto. 
“There, on a cold and sterile soil, covered to 
the water’s edge with one continued forest of 
cree and pine, whose thick underwood and 
gloomy shade hid rocks and the rudest wilds, 
with no clear spot to be seen or heard of,” . rose 
the present town of Halifax. Before winter, 300 
houses were covered in. At a place now called 
Lower Horton, a block-house was also raised, 
and fortified by a trench and a palisade: while 
on the present site of Windsor, a fort was soon 
erected, to protect the communications with the 


* Bancroft’s History of the Am. Revolution. 
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town. These positions, with Annapolis on the 
Bay of Fundy, secured the peninsula to the Eng- 
lish,—a part of which had now again become 
matter of dispute between the French and British 
Governments. 

To make sure of the submission of the French 
inhabitants, it was suddenly proclaimed to their 
deputies convened at Halifax, that English com- 
missioners would repair to their villages, and re- 

uire them to take the oath of allegiance uncon- 

itionally. This placed them in a perilous pre- 
dicament. They could not pledge themselves 
to join in war against the land of their origin 
and love; and so, in a letter signed by a thou- 
sand of their men, they pleaded rather for leave 
to sell their lands and effects, and abandon the 
peninsula for other homes, which France, as 
they supposed, would generously provide. But 
Cornwallis would offer them no choice, save be- 
tween unconditional allegiance and the total 
confiscation of their property. “It is for me,” 
said he, “to command and to be obeyed.” And 
as he had the power to enforce his unjust exac- 
tions, the poor Acadians were subjected to the 
most merciless severities. 

Their papers and records, the titles to their 
estates and inheritances, were taken from them. 
In cases where their property was demanded for 
the public service, they were informed that “ they 
were not to be bargained with for payment.” An 
order to this effect, says Mr. Bancroft, may still 
be read in the council records at Halifax. They 
were told that they must comply, without making 
any terms, and that “immediately, or the next 
courier would bring an order for military execu- 
tion upon the delinquents.” And when on some 
occasions they delayed in providing firewood for 
their oppressors, it was told them from the Gov- 
ernment, that if they did not do it in proper 
time, the soldiers should “ absolutely take their 
houses for fuel.” Under pretence of fearing that 
they might rise in behalf of France, escape to 
Canada, or convey provisions to the French gar- 
risons, they were ordered to surrender their boats 
and firearms; which, accordingly, they did— 
leaving themselves defenceless, and without the 
means of flight. Not long afterwards, orders 
were given to the English officers to punish the 
Acadians at discretion, should they in any case 
behave amiss ; if the troops were annoyed, ven- 
geance was to be inflicted on the nearest, whether 
the guilty one or not, after the rate of “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

These, and similar severities, were in courge 
of perpetration for nearly seven years. Mean- 
while, the French, who disputed the right of the 
English to a portion of the country which they 
claimed, took military occupation of the isthmus 
that formed the natural boundary between Aca- 
dia and the province of New France. Hence, 
however, their forces were ejected with little dif- 
ficulty, in 1755 ; and thenceforward the Acadians 
seemed to be left without the possibility of re- 
dress, In their extremity, they cowered before 
their masters, hoping forbearance ; not unwilli 
single-mindedness and sincerity, still refusing to 
pledge themselves to bear arms against the land 

which they sprung. The English were 





to take an oath of fealty to England, yet in their| treating 
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masters of the sea, were undisputed lords of the 
country, and could have exercised clemency 
without. the ye apprehension. But the 
men in power showed no disposition for acts of 
generosity or conciliation. Indignant at the 
obstinate consistency of the people, they sought 
only to reduce them to a humiliating depend- 
ence, and in the plenitude of their tyranny, re- 
sorted to a project which the judgment of 
humanity must denounce as treacherous and 
dastardly. It was planned in secret, and no 
whisper of a warning was given of their purpose 
till it was ready for being put into execution. 

It was, in fact, determined, “ after the ancient 
device of Oriental despotism,” to carry away the 
French inhabitants of Acadia into captivity to 
other parts of the British dominions. In August, 
1754, Lawrence, the Lieutenant Governor of the 

rovince, had written to Lord Halifax in Eng- 
and: “ They have laid aside all thought of 
taking the oaths of allegance voluntarily. * 
They possess the best and largest tract of land 
in the province. If they refuse the oaths, it 
would be much better that they were away.” 
The Lords of Trade, in reply, veiled their wishes 
under the form of decorous suggestions. “ By 
the treaty of Utrecht,” said they, referring to the 
French Acadians, “their becoming subjects of 
Great Britain is made an express condition of 
continuance after the expiration of a year. They 
cannot become subjects but by taking the oaths 
required of subjects; and therefore it may be a 
question, whether their refusal to-take such 
oaths will not operate to invalidate their titles to 
their lands. Consult the Chief Justice of Nova 
Scotia upon that point; his opinion may serve 
as a foundation for future measures.”* 

In the day of their affliction, France remem- 
bered the descendants of her sons, and asked 
that they might have time to remove from the 
peninsula with their effects, leaving their lands 
and homesteads to their conquerors; but in his 
answer, the British minister claimed them as 
useful subjects, and refused them the liberty of 
transmigration. . 

Some of the inhabitants pleaded with the 
British officers for the restitution of their boats 
and guns, promising fidelity if they could but 
retain their liberties, and declaring that not the 
want of arms, but their consciences, should en- 
gage them never to revolt. “The memorial,” 
said Lawrence in council, “is highly arrogant, 
insidious, and insulting.” Nevertheless, the me- 
morialists, at his summons, came submissively to 
Halifax. “You want your canoes for carrying 
provisions to the enemy,” said he deridingly, 
though he knew no enemy was left in their vicin- 
ity. “Guns are no part of your goods,” he con- 
tinned, “‘as by the laws of England all Roman 
Catholics are restrained from having arms, and 
are subject to penalties if arms are found in their 
houses. It is. not the language of British sub- 
jects to talk of terms with the crown, or capitu- 
fate about their fidelity and allegiance. What 
excuse can you make for your presumption in 
this government with such indignity, as 





* Halifax and his Colleagues to Lawrence, 29th 
Oot., 1754. Quoted by Bancroft. i. p. 227. 
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to expound to them the nature of fidclity? Ma- 
nifest your obedience by immediately taking the 
oaths of allegiance in the common form before 
the council.” * 

To this demand the deputies replied, that they 
would do as the gencrality of the inhabitants 
should determinne. The next day, however, 
foreseeing the sorrows that awaited them, they 
offered to swear allegiance unconditionally; but 
they were told that, by a clause in a certain 
British statute, persons who have once refused 
the oaths cannot be afterwards permitted to take 
them, but are to be considered as popish recu- 
sants; and as such they were immediately im- 
eng The chief-justice, on whose opinion 

ung the fate of so many innocent families, in- 
sisted that they were to be looked upon as con- 
firmed “rebels,” who had now collectively and 
without exception become “recusants.” Besides, 
as they were still 8,000 or more in numbers, and 
the English did not exceed 3,000, they stood in 
the way of the progress of the settlement; “ by 
their non-compliance with the conditions of the 
treaty of Utrecht, they had forfeited their pos- 
sessions to the crown ;” and after the departure 
“of the fleet and troops, the province would not 
be in a condition to drive them out.” “Such a 
juncture as the present might never occur ;” so 

e advised that the French inhabitants should 
not be permitted to take the oaths, but that the 
whole of them should be removed from the pro- 
vince. After mature consideration, it was re- 
solved in council to act on this suggestion ; and 
in order to prevent the ejected people from at- 
tempting to return and molest the settlers that 
might be set down on their lands, it was deter- 
mined that it would be most proper to distribute 
them amongst the several colonies on the conti- 
nent. 

To secure the success of the scheme, an un- 
generous artifice was adopted. By a general 
proclamation, on one and the same day, they 
were peremptorily ordered—* both old and young 
men, as well as all the lads of ten years of age” 
—to assemble in specified localities on the 5th 
day of September, (1755). Not knowing for 
what purpose, they innocently obeyed. For ex- 
ample, at Grand Pré, 418 unarmed men came to- 
gether. They were marched into the church, 
and the doors were closed, when Winslow, the 
American commander, rose up, and thus ad- 


‘dressed them: “ You are convened together to 


manifest to you his majesty’s final resolution to 
the French inhabitants of this his province. 
Your lands and tenements, cattle of all kinds 
and live stceck of all sorts, are forfeitcd to the 
crown, and you yourselves are to be removed 
from this his province. I am, through his ma- 
jesty’s goodness, directed to allow you liberty to 
carry off your money and houschold goods, as 
many as you can, without discommoding the 
vessels you go in.” And he thereupon declared 
them the king’s prisoners. What a sound of 
mocking irony there must have rung through 
that expression—“ his majesty’s goodness !” The 


* Record of Council held at Halifax, 3d July, 
1755. Quoted by Bancroft. 


pitiful privilege which that goodness granted 
might as well have been withheld, since in effect 
it did not render them any the less destitute. 
Their wives and families were also the king’s 
prisoners—numbering with themselves 1923 per- 
sons. The doom which had been some time pre- 
paring for them took them completely by sur- 

rise. They had left home, as thoy supposed, 

ut for the morning, and now they were never to 
return. “ Their cattle were to stay unfed in the 
stalls, their fires to dic out on their hearths. 
They had for that first day even no food for 
themselves or their children, and were compelled 
to beg for bread.” 

But a still more bitter day was coming. It 
was fixed that on the 10th of September a part 
of the exiles should be embarked. “They were 
drawn up six deep,” writes Mr. Bancroft, “ and 
the young men, 161 in number, were ordered to 
march first on board the vessel. They could 
leave their farms and cottages, the shady rocks 
on which they had reclined, their herds and their 
garners; but nature yearned within them, and 
they would not be separated from their parents. 
Yet of what avail was the phrenzied despair of 
the unarmed youth? They had not one weapon, 
the bayonet drove them to obey; and they 
marched slowly and heavily from the chapel to 
the shore, between women and children, who, 
kneeling, prayed for blessings on their heads, 
they themselves weeping, and praying and sing- 
ing hymns. The seniors went next: the wives 
and children must wait till other transport ves- 
sels arrive. The delay had its horrors. The 
wretched people left behind were kept together 
near the sea, without proper food, or raiment, or 
shelter, till other ships came to take them away ; 
and December, with its appalling cold, had struck 
the shivering, half-clad, broken-hearted sufferers 
before the last of them were removed. ‘The em- 
barcation of the inhabitants. goes on but slowly,’ 
wrote Monckton from Fort Cumberland, near 
which he had burned three hamlets ; “the most 
part of the wives of the men we have prisoners 
are gone off with their children, in hopes I would 
not send off their husbands without them’ 
Their hope was vain. Near Annapolis, 100 
heads of families fled to the woods, and a party 
was detached on the hunt to bring them in. 
* Our soldiers hate them, wrote an officer on this 
occasion ; ‘and if they can but find a pretext to 
kill them, they will” Did a prisoner seck to es- 
cape 7—he was shot by the sentinel. Yet some 
fled to Quebec; more than 3,000 had withdrawn 
to Mirimichi and the region south of the Risti- 
gouche ; some found rest on the banks of the 
St. John’s -and its branches; some found a lair 
in their native forests; some were charitably 
sheltered from the English in the wigwams of 
the savages. But 7,000 of these banished peo- 
ple were driven on board ships, and scattered 
among the English colonies, from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia ; 1020 to South Carolina alone. 
They were cast ashore without resources ; hat- 
ing the poor-house as a shelter for their offspring, 
and abhorring the thought of selling themselyes 
as laborers.. Households, too, were separated ; 





the colonial newspapers contained advertisements 
of members of families seeking their compan- 
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jons, of sons anxious to reach and relieve their 
parents, of mothers mourning for their children.” 

Poor wanderers! how they sighed for the 
pleasant villages whence they had been so cruelly 
driven out, and where they had so long dwelt so 
peacefully! But ‘the hand that had expelled 
them was sternly raised to hinder them from re- 
turning. Th«ir villages, from Annapolis to the 
isthmus, were laid waste. Their old homes were 
heaps of ruins. In one district, as many as 250 
of their houses, and more than as many barns, 
were entirely consumed. ‘Their confiscated live 
stock, consisting of great numbers of horses, 
sheep, hogs, and horned cattle, were seized as 
spoils, and disposed of by the unscrupulous offi- 
cials. “A beautiful and fertile tract of country 
was reduced to a solitude. There was left round 
the ashes of the cottages of the Acadians but 
the faithful watch-dog, vainly seeking the hands 
that fed him. Thickets of forest trees choked 
their orchards; thaggcean broke over their neg- 
lected dykes, and “Gesolated their meadows.” 
The whole land was cast back into the wilder- 
ness, and, had the dispersed inhabitants gone 
back to it, they would have hardly recognized a 
spot within its boundaries. 

The exiles could not rest in their captivity ; 
but relentless misfortune pursued them, by what- 
ever way they sought after deliverance. Those 
sent to Georgia, drawn by a love for the spot 
where they were born, escaped to sea in boats, 
and went coasting on from harbor to harbor 
till they reached New England ; but just as they 


would have set sail for their native fields, they 
were stopped by orders from Nova Scotia. Those 
who dwelt on the St. John’s were once more 


driven out from their new homes.. When Cana- 
da surréndesed, the 1500 who remained south of 
the Restigouche were pursued by the scourges 
of unrelenting hatred. Those who dwelt in 
Pennsylvania presented a humble petition to the 
Earl of Loudoun, then the British commander- 
in-chief in America; and in return, his —> 
offended that the prayer was made in French, 
seized their five principal men, who in their own 
land had been persons of dignity and substance, 
and shipped them to England, with the request 
that they might be consigned to service as com- 
mon sailors on board ships of war, and thus be 
kept from ever again becoming troublesome. No 
doubt existed of the king’s approbation of these 
proceedings. “The Lords of Trade, more mer- 
ciless than the savages and than the wilderness 
in winter, wished very mach that every one of 
the Acadians should be driven out; and when 
it seemed that the work was done, congratulated 
the king that the zealous endeavors of Lawrence 
had been crowned with an entire success.” 
Wherever they turned, or whatever they did, 
these despoiled and outcast people encountered 
nothing but calamity. In their abject desolation, 
it even seemed to them that their cause was re- 
jected by the universe. “We have been true,” 
said they, “to our religion, and true to ourselves, 
yet nature appears to consider us only as the ob- 
ject of public bg aque Their hard fate 
might well impress them with even that disheart- 
ening conviction ; yet it was not nature's doing, 
but “man’s inhumanity to man,” which in 50 
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many other instances, “has made countless thou- 
sands mourn.” Theirs, truly, i$ as sad a story as 
it can readily fall to one’s lot to. read ; and, as 
such; it cannot fail to excite interest and sympa- 
thy in all who can feel compassion for the deso- 
late and oppressed. 

By these deeds of violence, the French were 
extirpated from Acadia. Only a few in obscure 
nooks escaped ; and the descendants of these till 
the present day retain the language, the man- 
ners, and the religion of their forefathers—a cu- 
riosity in the present social system of Nova 
Scotia. 





_ From Chambers’s Journal. 
AN EPISODE IN MONKEY-LIFE. 


I HAVE had some experience of what a jun- 
gle-life in India is, and cannot therefore ignore - 
a certain amount of familiarity with a class of 
animals which, from the days of Eve’s tempta- 
tion, has acquired a character for cunning, ma- 
lignity, and spite, from which its aspect — at 
times, indeed, the very beauty of ugliness — 
by no means exonerates it. Emblems of the 
revolting and the terrible have serpents always 
been, and yet who can deny that a certain 
singular fascination belongs to them, which 
renders the slenderest details about them 
strangely interesting, even to those who re- 
gard them with utter abhorrence ? Not only 
in the kingdom of Snakedom have I freely 
wandered, without, alas! having acquired that 
magical masterdom over the reptile race of 
which George Borrow naturally boasts, but I 
have also had some ongoings with the monkey- 
tribe ; and the other day, as I was hunting up 
a parcel of old manuscript journals for some 
records of my ancient soldiership, I came upon 
@ page or two that contained anecdotal remi- 
niscences of facts which I had myself wit- 
nessed in reference to both snake and mon- 
key, of sufficient singularity to warrant publi- 
cation. Let it not be supposed that lama 
naturalist, a scientific judge of the creatures 
of the woods, be they crawlers or catamounts, 
mice or monkeys. I intend simply to relate 
what fell undgr my own observation, without 
pretending to describe classically, or even to 
classify methodically, the peculiar races to 
which the individuals of my text belonged. 
A soldier from early youth, rudely trained in 
camp and cantonment, I was far more eager 
to study the gazels and rekhtas of the love-sick 
Hindoo poets, as chanted by the sweet-voiced 
dancing-girls of the Deccan, than to acquire 
even a superficial knowledge of that useful 
branch of natural history which would have 
taught me to distinguish at sight a poisonous 
from a harmless reptile, a useful-and edible 
from an unwholesome or deleterious vegetable. 

Many years ago, in the year 1823, I hap- 
pened to be with my regiment —a battalion 
of Madras native infantry—on the march 
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from Bangalore, in Mysore, to Kulladghee, in 
the Doab. We had reached the hill-forts of 
Badaumy, in the province of Bejapoor, where 
we halted for a day; and at any place more 
strikingly picturesque we had not stopped dur- 
ing the three hundred and odd miles we had 
traversed. Yet it has curiously escaped the 
observation and description of which it is wor- 
thy; as far as I know, the only mention of 
Badaumy on record are the few lines in Ham- 
iton’s Gazetleer, that give it a lat. 16 deg. 
6 min. N., a long. 75 deg. 46 min. E., and 
term it a place of some strength, which can be 
taken only by a regular siege, which would re- 
quire a heavy equipment. To this scanty 
and vague account I will only add, that not 
only from its position, on and among strange- 
ly shaped mountains, and the capabilities it 
possesses, and which have been taken advan- 
tage of by the Mahrattas, as a fortified station; 
but likewise from its being a noted stronghold 
of Hindoo idols, in caves and temples, and 
mysterious crypts, reached only by winding 
subterranean stairs and passages cut through 
the cliffs, it deserves a close survey and scru- 
tiny from some individual willing and able to 
describe, fully and truthfully, the place and 
the marvels it contains. 

I have never witnessed the wonders of Elora 
or Elephanta, but though on a diminished 
scale, the lions of Badaumy are of the same 
nature, and compel admiration from the least 
enthusiastic observer. The hill-forts them- 
selves, comprising two different sides or peaks 
of the same mountain-ridge in whose recesses 
the small town is built, are specimens of what 
art can do when nature has prepared the 
foundation for its labors. At the very top of 
the steepest precipice, a pool of excellent wa- 
ter supplies that element from sources which 
no amount of heat has ever exhausted; and 
down in the narrow valley, amongst the houses 
of the village, a large and well-built talad, or 
tank, of delicious water—cool and whole- 


_some, though of a bright smaragdus green — 


affords unfailing refreshment. On each side 
of this pond are houses or gardens, and over 
two ends of this mountain-gap lower the twin- 
fortalices, oposite each other—the highest 
precipice, called Runmundle, being grotesque 
im shape, and terrific in gloomy grandeur. 
Encamped outside the town, no sooner had 
night descended upon us, ere the reports we 
had heard of the number of sacred monkeys 
that abounded in the neighborhood were con- 
firmed. Had we reached the place at night, 
ignorant of this fact, we might have concluded 
that we had fallen upon some terrible Arma- 
geddon, haunted by rebellious ghouls and af- 
rits in venomous conflict; for from every peak 
and jutting promontory arose such a discord of 
monkey-voices, as, in other circumstances, one 


would have been only too ready to ascribe to 





diabolic agencies. Yells, shrieks, hootings, 
indescribably wild, detained us as if by a spell 
for more than an hour; and presently when 
the moon rosé we could distinguish the imp- 
like creatures springing from tree to rock, and 
from stone to stone, up among the cliffs, and, 
as we supposed, exercising some warlike evo- 
lutions, or engaged in some fierce gala, of ani- 
mal life, until by dint of observation we really 
came to think they had got up a dramatic re- 
presentation for our peculiar amusement. We 
were afterwards informed, that the opposite 
ridges of the mountains were severally occu- 
= by two distinct families or clans of mon- 
eys — the very Montagues and Capulets of 
the order Simic — between whom reigned a 
rpetual feud, which often terminated i 
lood and death. ‘ 
Some months after our arrival at Kulladg- 
hee, I applied for a few weeks’ leave ; which 
being granted, I resolved to revisit Badaumy. 
I reached it at a season when the surrounding 
country was arrayed in the brightest livery o: 
summer; and in addition to the attractions 
supplied by the wild windings and subterra- 
nean passages to the fort-hills, with the cavern- 
ous temples in the rocks, containing the whole 
Hindoo Pantheon in beautifully carved images 
of an amazing size, I found great pleasure in 
traversing the jungles around, climbing the 
rocks, and penetrating into the ravines, in 
search of plants and wild berries, whose nature 
and native names were revealed to me by my 
faithful Mussulman moonshee, or teacher,. who 
had consented to accompany me. To this truly 
excellent man, Noor-ood-Deen, I owe my first 
introduction to the art of simple gathering; 
d in after-days, during a campaign, when 
e addition of a single wholesome vegetable 
to our wretched meals became a rare luxury, 
I had reason to remember with gratitude that 
his advice and teachings had suggested the 
utility as well as lovableness of the study of 
botany. 
He taught me likewise to observe the habits 
of those very monkeys, whose nocturnal o} 
had startled us on our first arrival at Badau- 
my, as well as to distinguish the speckled gray 
and white tree-snake, which is so fatal, from 
the spotted brown and green one, which haunts 
the same bowery recesses, yet is harmless. 
He told me that venomous serpents are gener- 
ally marked by a greater width of cerebral 
formation behind, which gives to the neck the 
appearance of being smaller than it really is; 
and he warned me to beware of dark and bri- 
ery paths, where the track of snails was dis- 
cernible — such being a sure indication of the 
vicinity of snakes. From him I learned, that 
some of the deadliest, when taken unawares, 
roll themselves up spirally, the head elevated, 
when suddenly uncoiling, they spring forward 
on their disturber, man or beast, with surpris- 
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ing velocity. Strange things he related of 
the dawa, or revengeful feeling, retained by 
the cobra da lend inst any individual 
who has pursued, or tried to kill it; and of the 
odd antagonistic feeling of the ape against the 
cock, the serpent, and the apparently harm- 
less tortoise. A monkey has, indeed, a ridicu- 
lous horror of the latter; and I have often 
tested its more legitimate terror of the viper, 
by enclosing one in a chatty, or earthern-pot, 
with a covered lid, placed near poor Jacko. 
Ever inquisitive, he instantly flies. to scruti- 
nize the contents of the vessel; but the mo- 
ment he slowly and cautiously raises the lid, 
and the serpent’s head becomes visible, it is lu- 
dicrous to watch the mixture of dread and 
prudence which agitates him. With a quick 
motion, he shuts down the lid, screams and 
makes the most hideous grimaces, dances 
round the pot, and presently returns to it, 
touches the lid, but too wise to lift it, makes a 
sudden exit from the scene. 

But now I come upon that point in my sketch 
which bears upon my promised anecdote. 
The moonshee did not accompany me as I set 
out one bright morning to ramble about my 
favorite rocks, where I found ample store of 
wild plants and flowers, whose names and 
— I better know now than I did then. 

ongst the most striking of these may be 


mentioned the beautiful bael-tree (gle mar- 
melos), which bears a hard, rinded, apple- 


shaped fruit, of aromatic smell, and covered 
with a slimy exudation. It has recently been 
introduced into medical practice in England, 
as an astringent of efficacy in diarrhea. U 
and around this fine tree clambered a magnifi- 
cent parasite, the Casalpinia paniculata, fes- 
tooning the glittering leaves of its supporter 
with dark glossy foliage and gorgeous racemes 
of orangé blossoms. A shrub, which seemed 
to be a favorite food of the monkey, yet which 
belongs to the deleterious oleander tribe, had 
a peculiarly striking appearance, from bearing 
at the same time a profusion of snowy blos- 
soms and a grotesque fruit, not unlike twin- 
pods of a bean, their narrow extremities unit- 
ed together. The whole plant is full of a sli- 
my milk; and if, as I conclude, it be the 
erium tinctorum of Roxburg, and of the or- 
der Apocynee, it possesses very powerful 
ualities as a medicine and as a dye. The 
ura, too, abounded, scenting the air with 
an oppressive odor, too luscious for enjoyment. 
The seeds are frequently conveyed into the 
portions prepared by the Thug and the Dacoit 
to stupefy their intended victim. Buta long 
article might be made about these Oriental 
plants, whilst I must proceed to my story. I 
was climbing one of the slanting ascents of the 
Runmundle cliff, when I became aware that 
an unusual commotion reigned amongst my 


friends the monkeys, who had by this time 
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got so familiarized with my appearance, that 
they seldom condescended to honor me with 
a snarl or a bough flung towards me in sport. 
I was conscious that something went wron 
with them ; and as I knew their sentiments o 
superstition, if not of humanity, preserved 
them from the persecutions of the natives, J 
became curious as to the cause of the preva- 
lent excitement. Creeping round a rock, be- 
hind which they appeared to congregate, and 
on which grew a large gum-arabic tree, com- 
letely golden with the abundance of yellow 
lossoms which covered it, and which, like 
Tennyson’s lime-tree, was in sooth 


A summer-home of murmurous wings— 


I at once found myself on the stage of a 
strange tragedy in simian life. In the volumi- 
nous folds of an enormous boa constrictor was 
being slowly inwrapped a beautiful brown 
monkey, whose last cries and struggles deno- 
ted that I came to late, even had I been pre- 
pared to do battle with the reptile in the cause 
of oppressed innocence. The monkeys, in 
evident alarm, ran hither and thither, moping 
and mowing, and chattering ; but not one ad- 
vanced near the spot, where occa | their 
poor companion became almost quite hidden 
from view in the embraces of its destroyer. 
Determined to watch the process of the affair, 
I quietly sat down, until gradually the monkey 
had been moulded, as it were, into a proper 
condition for deglutition, for I could hear the 
bones crack as they were broken beneath the 
pressure to which they were subjected ; and 
erelong, as the serpent began to untwist its 
folds, I could admire at leisure the magnifi- 
cence of its glittering scales, that shone like 
some richly variegated metallic substance. I 
shuddered as I beheld its grand and awful 
head —the prominent orbits of the eyes — 
and the eyes themselves large, and luminous 
with a fiery light. The creature was at least 
twenty feet in length, and was apparently fam- 
ished by a long fast. Perfectly heedless of 
the noise made by the monkeys, it unwound 
its coils till the victim, now an unrecognizable 
mass, lay before it lubricated and fit to be re- 
ceived into the destroyer’s stomach. 

When the reptile had fairly commenced its 
repast, and the before flaccid body began to 
fill and swell, I retired from the arena of con- 
flict and hall of banquet, desirous of sammon- 
ing my friend Noor-ood-Deen to assist me in 
capturing the sated giant. I knew that when 
gorged to repletion, there would be no diffi- 
culty in making a prize of the serpent; and 
the moonshee entered into my plans right wil- 
lingly. Accompanied by a stout lascar, bear- 
ing a strong cudgel and a sharp knife, for 
slaughter and skinning, we lost little time in 
reaching the scene, where, however, fresh mar- 
vels were being enacted, proving that the pas- 
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COULDST THOU NOT 


sion of revenge is not confined to the human 
breast. Keeping aloof, we resolved not to mar 
by any interference the by no means mysti- 
fying operations in which the monkeys were 
engaged. 

The boa constrictor lay, thoroughly gorged, 
and like a log of wood, beneath the same pro- 
jecting mass of cliff where I had left it. On 
the summit of this rock a troop of monkeys 
had assembled, and three or four of the larg- 
est and strongest were occupied in displacing 
an immense fragment of the massive stone, al- 
ready loosened by time and the elements, from 
the rest of the ledge. This mass almost over- 
shadowed the reptile. By enormous exer- 
tions, made in a silence that was rare with 
them, they at last succeeded in pushing it on- 
wards until it hung over the boa’s head, when 
uttering a fierce yell, in-which every separate 
voice mingled until*it took a diapasm of un- 
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describable discord, by a vigorous movement 
they shoved it sheer down. The heavy mass 
fell right on the serpent’s head, crushing it as 
if it were a cocoa-nut; and as the reptile 
lashed its fearful tail about in the final strug- 

les of life, we could not refrain from joinin 
in the singular chorus of rejoicing with whic 
the monkeys now celebrated their accom- 
plished vengeance. Truly, from the feats of 
the malicious baboon that gloried in the name 
of Major Weir, to the amiable creature of 
which Phillip Qualres tells, I can remember 
of no recorded facts that surpass this evidence 
in favor of monkey-memory and monkey-wis- 
dom, and I vouch for its truth as far as it goes, 
knowing well that my friend Noor-ood-Deen, 
still flourishing in the Black Town of Madras, 
will add his testimony to any applicant for 
confirmation of the anecdote. 





From the Friend. 
COULDST THOU NOT WATCH ONE HOUR? 


Tuy night is dark—behold the shade was deeper 
In the old garden of Gethsemane, 

When that calm voice awoke the weary sleeper, 

—Couldst thou not watch one hour alone with me? 


O, thou so weary of thy self-denials, 
And so impatient of thy little cross, 
Is it so hard to bear thy daily trials, 
To count all earthly things a gainful loss ? 


What if thou always suffer tribulation, 
And if thy christian warfare never cease; 
The gaining of the quiet habitation, 
Shall gather thee to everlasting peace. 


But here we all must suffer, walking lonely 
The path that Jesus once himself hath gone; 

Watch thou in patience through this hour only, 
This one dark hour before the eternal dawn. 


The captive’s oar may pause upon the galley, 
‘The soldier sleep beneath his plumed crest, 

And peace may fold her wing o’er hill and valley, 
But thou, O Christian, must not take thy rest. 


Thou must walk on, however man unbraid thee, 
With Him who trod the wine-press all alone ; 

Thou wilt not find one human hand to aid thee, 
One human soul, to comprehend thine own. 


Heed not the images forever thronging 
From out the foregone life thou livest no more; 
Faint-hearted mariner, still art thou longing 
For the dim line of the receding shore. 


Wilt thou find rest of soul in thy returning 
To that old path thou hast so vainly trod ? 

Hast thou forgotten all thy weary yearning 
To walk among the children of thy God ? 


Faithful and steadfast in their consecration, 
Living by that high faith to thee so dim, 





Declaring before God their dedication, 
So far from thee, becanse so near to Him. 


Canst thou forget thy christian superscription— 
“ Behold we count them happy which endure 2” 
What treasure wouldst thou in the land Egyp- 
tian, 
Repass the stormy water to secure ? 


And wilt thou yield thy sure and glorious prom- 
ise 
For the poor fleeting joys earth can afford ? 
No hand can take away the treasure from us 
That rests within the keeping of the Lord. 


Poor wandering soul—I know that thou art 
seeking 
Some easier way, as all have sought before 
To silence the reproachful inward speaking— 
Some landward path unto an island shore ! 


The cross is heavy in thy human measure, . 
The way too narrow for thine inward pride, 

Thou canst not lay thine intellectual treasure 
At the low footstool of the Crucified. 


O, that thy faithless soul, one hour only 
Would comprehend the Christian’s perfect life, 
Despised with Jesus, sorrowful and lonely, 
et calmly looking upward in its strife. 


For poverty and self-renuriciation, 

Their Father yieldeth back a thousand fold; 
In the calm stillness of regeneration, 

Cometh a joy they never knew of old. 


In meek obedience to the heavenly Teacher, 
Thy weary soul can only find its peace, 

Seeking no aid from any human creature ; 
Looking to God alone for His release. 


And He will come in His own time and power, 
To set his earnest-hearted children free ; 

Watch only through this dark and painful hour 
And the bright morning yet will break for thee 
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IRELAND TEACHING ENTERPRISE 
TO ENGLAND. 


IRELAND at this moment constitutes the 
strongest rebuke that could be addressed to 
those philosophers who tell us that nothing 
can be done by deliberate preconceived legis- 
lation ; that a country can only “ grow,” al- 
most unconsciously, and cannot be directed 
for better or for worse. Accident, no doubt, 
has assisted the practical legislator in Ireland; 
but the history of the country gives the un- 
mistakable results of a distinct purpose, and 
proves that the legislator can to a great extent 
predetermine the condition of a country, if he 
acts with the forces of circumstances. 

About five years back, the condition of 
Ireland seemed hopeless. The potato disease 
deprived the people of the low diet to which 
their own self-cheapening habits had reduced 
them. Pestilence followed, famine, and ruin 
trod upon the heels of both. Many districts 
in Ireland were so insolvent that they could 
not support their own paupers, and charity 
from England did the work of the Irish poor- 
rates. ‘The misery of the island put a screw 
upon the purpose both of the inhabitants and 
the legislator. The people ran away—that is, 
they emigrated; and whereas their numbers 
had been increasing faster than their means 
of subsistence, they now relieved the overbur- 
dened agricultural system of the country, and 
left it to develop itself with a less encumbrance. 
Already measures had been adopted for im- 
proving the lands in Ireland, and they were 
enlarged; but the most striking of all was 
that measures for the compulsory sale of en- 
cumbered estates, which introduced a princi- 
ple of bankruptcy into the treatment of real 
property, and had the effect of transferring 
and from an honorary possession in the hands 
of those who had not the capital to use it, to 
those who could only acquire it for business 
purposes. The combined result of these ac- 
cidents and deliberate measures is exhibited 
in a pamphlet by Mr. John Locke, an officer 
under the Encumbered Estates Act. 

The first petition under the act was filed 
on the 1st of October 1849; we have the re- 
port of the proceedings down to the Ist of 
October 1854. During that period, 1152 
estates have been sold, comprising nearly 2,- 
000,000 acres, or about one eleventh of the 
land area of the island. The sum realized has 
been above 13,500,000/.; of which barely 2,- 
250,000/. represents the purchase-money of 
British _ purchasers. Irish purchasers have 
taken the remainder, represented by 11,260,- 
000/. It is not true, therefore, that any large 
proportion of the land of Ireland has been 
alienated to non-Irish purchasers; while un- 
questionably a very useful element of English 
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and Scotch enterprise has been introduced. 
The annual cost of the Commission, including 
its incidentals, is only about 15,000/.; and a 
fee of 1d. in the pound would exactly have 
covered the entire cost of the Commission and 
have rendered it self-supporting. 

Accompanying this act, has been another, 
which in part preceded it by a couple of years, 
to encourage the draining of land by advances ; 
and under that act not fewer than 153,000 
acres were drained down to December last. 

The marks of improvement following this 
change in the condition of the people and these 
auxiliary measures cannot be mistaken. It 
shows itself in every form. The wages of 
labor have risea by at least 1s. on the general 
level. Crime has strikingly diminished. The 
commerce of Ireland has greatly increased, 
and the newspapers are continually filled with 
evidence to its constant advance. Mr. Locke 
rests much upon the increase of commerce in 
Belfast, the manufacturing centre of Ireland: 
since 1817 the exports have increased 925 per 
cent, whereas the progress of Liverpool is in- 
dicated only by an increase of 558 per cent 
The exports of Belfast, including goods ship- 
- by the way of Liverpool, Glasgow, and 

ondon, amounted in 1853 to a total of 8,500,- 
000. Nothing, however, exhibits the extreme 
alteration in the state of Ireland more than 
the diminution of crime. In Limerick, the 
number of criminals for trial at the Spring 
Assizes in 1849 was 250; it had diminished at 
the Summer Assizes of 1853 to 25, and of 
1854 to 19. The cases of murder had dimin- 
ished respectively from 11 to4 and1. The 
cases of attacking houses by night, which in 
1849 were 30, of cattle-stealing 63, and of 
highway robbery 20, had entirely disappeared, 
except that in the Summer Assizes of 1854 
there was one case of cattle-stealing and one 
ease of highway robbery. 

No doubt, we must take into account the 
effect of industrial training in the workhouse, 
now adopted by all but 25 in 163 unions: and 
of public education, which has constantly in 
creased, until in the last year the children 
numbered 556,478. But this education had 
not prevented the crime which disgraced 
Ireland down to 1849, though it might have 
diminished it; and the industrial training had 
not fed the people, though it might have fed 
a subsequent generation. The real screw put 
upon Ireland to check her downward pro- 
gress appears to have been, first, the famine 
and pestilence, and secondly, this measure for 
rescuing the land of Ireland from its honorary 
and insolvent proprietary, and throwing it, so 
to speak, into the free-trade market. Delibe- 
rate legislation, therefore, has done something, 
for it can point to tangible results. 

The same rule would hold good in other 
places, though the working might be less naked. 
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In England also we have agricultural improve- 
ments restrained by oldfashioned practices, 
and those practices in their turn kept on foot 
by old leases and an honorary proprietorship. 
A free trade in land, with transfer ioe daghe 
registration, would have proportionate though 
not so gigantic effects with us as with Ireland. 
Similar facilities have been afforded by the 
relief of emigration, though in a less degree. 
We possess capital for the purpose; and the 
success already attending free trade, with the 
incentive afforded by the increased demands 
of war-time, would give every impulse to en- 
terprise ; a British Encumbered Estates Act 
could remove the fetters that prevent the ap- 
plication of enterprise to land. 





From The Press 25 Nov. 


INTERCEPTED DESPATCH FROM AN AM- 
BASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


Dear JOnNNyY, — 

I scribble a few lines to you 
To let. you know how I get on at St. Cloud. 
I’d a very nice trip for the season of year, 
Though our elderly Chief complains, as I hear, 
That for his state of health the weather's severe ; 
Yet, to show that each age has its proper vexation, 
I grieve for my dancing-pumps — left at the sta- 

tion ! 


The Empress is charming! Your notions, my 
Bantam, 

May be anti-imperial ; you would recant ’em 

If once you saw her. As for me, half an hour 

Of chat on the fashions or balance of power 

With a woman who’s witty, young (mind you), 
and fair, 

In the place of old women one meets with else- 
where — 

> ’s far from my wish to say anything spiteful) 

ut to me such a change is both new and de- 

lightful. 


By the way, at this moment I even forget 

Whether you and the Emperor ever have met ; 

But he knows your repute : says he, “ what idea 

Has your Russell, your Sieyes, about the Crimea? 

Does the brave petit homme see his way through 
the storm 

To any neut projet of Tartar Reform ? 

Has he schedul’d this part of the Russian do- 
minions 

For a proximate triumph of Liberal opinions ? ” 


Thus, instead of regarding your prospects as 
blighted, 

It’s clear that the Emperor thinks you far- 
sighted. 


He was harder on me; for, by the Lord Harry, 
He press’d me with questions I could n’t well 


parry : 

Thus he wanted to know (though delighted to 
see ms here) 

How it was J was sent instead of the Premier. 





T answered whatever came into my head, 

That it may be he could n’t digest your French 
bread — 

That his stomach was turn’d— that he’d ate a 

d egg — 
Had a cramp or a stiffness —a bone in his leg — 
That ~ — was due East, and (among other. 
08 

That his linen had, perhaps, not come home from 
the wash — 

That his boots hurt his corns, and he studied his 


ease — 
That he'd lost the key of his travelling-valise — 
ate — it, perhaps (wherein you his fol- 
ly see), 
On the very same bunch with the “key” of his 
policy. 


But og A I would there was something be 
in 
Which I —_ not remove from the Emperor’s 
mind. 
Some person had told him (this much I arrive 


at 

That the Premier resorts to bad language in pri- 
vate ; 

That he couples, moreover, with swearin’ and 
cursin’ 

Injurious remarks on his Majesty’s person. 

Of course I explained he meant nothing feloni- 


ous, 
And his friendship was greatest when most 
“ acrimonious.” 


“ So, then,” said his Majesty, “I must suppose 

He’s * harsh to his friends as he’s meek to his 
oes : 

Of the latter the Austrians speak for his skill; 

Does a them ‘his best remembrances’ 
still 2” 

I answered : “ my aged superior is one 

Who's not very prompt to admit that he’s done; 

But I find even he looks a little less grim 

If I hum in his presence the Marsellaise Hymn, 

Or tell him he cannot expect to be winner 

Till he asks both Kossuth and Mazzini to dinner, 

I’m constantly at him in divers odd ways 

To set the Continent all of a blaze 

As his crowning exploit at the end of his days ; 

In short, I’m so hearty and playfully urgent, 

That I soon hope to dub him ‘our Jolly Insur 
gent.” 


Thus you see, my dear Russell, we make the 
work fly — ° 
Rex meus et ego — Napoleon and I. 
When come back to England you'll chuckle to 
ear 
What a spicy programme we’ve sketch’d for 
next year ; 
’T will’ startle, I think, that preciously slow 
Set of pumps and purveyors, Herbert & Co. 
If only the Lady of famed La Salette 
beter ey Gladdy the way to keep us from 
ebt, 
Their Chronicle-insults I could forget. 
Till then, my dear Russell, as ever, I am 
Your friend, as you use me — 
Prexiro Pam 
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From the Examiner. 
THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN. 


Tue historian who describes hereafter the bat- 
tle of Inkermann will have no need to call mili- 
tary science to his aid. Terrible as were the in- 
cidents of the day, and — as its acts of 
valor, it furnishes no illustration of the art of 
war. It was not a battle, but a succession of 
battles. Each regiment of English had its host 
of Russians to repel. For an almost incredible 
length of time five hundred of the Coldstream 
Guards kept at bay more than seven thousand 
antagonists. Before the 55th retreated from that 
two-gun battery, which, taken and retaken no 
less than five times, was to Inkermann what 
Hougoumont was to Waterloo, they had been 
outnumbered by fifty to one. In an assault at 
another of the batteries, one artillery sergeant 
was seen defending himself with his sword alone 
amid a hundred enemies for full five minutes. 
Each hollow and ravine had its mortal conflict, 
and every hill side or precipitous pass was the 
scene of a sanguinary struggle, hand to hand. 
So close for the most part were the combatants, 
that, after once firing, there was no time to re- 
load, and the fixed bayonet or clubbed musket 
did the rest; and such was the impenetrable mist 
and darkness of the morning, that no officer, 
even if manceuvring with any effect had been 
possible, could see whence the enemy's hordes 
were issuing, or to what point he might next di- 
rect his countless battalions. On this bloody 
day the man who commanded counted for no 
more than the man who served. In one spot, 
within five minutes of each other, five English 

nerals fell, of whom three never rose again. 

rd Raglan estimates the Russians in the field 
at 60,000, and against this force, from five o’clock 
to eleven on that terrible Sunday morning, the 
und was held by 8,000 English and 2,000 
ch. Even to such invincible heroism, how- 
ever, the issue of another rally of the enemy's 
still unexhausted numbers might have proved 
doubtful, when the arrival on the scene of four 
thousand additional French turned and de- 
cided the fortunes of the day. The battle was 
prolonged till half-past two, but was never after- 
wards for a moment doubtful. The French 
cheered with our men, says Lord Raglan, French 
and English together charged down the hill, and 
soon the dark columns of the Russians were seen 
in full retreat across the valley and bridge of 
Inkermann. Sixty thousand men had been re- 
pulsed by fourteen thousand, and had left upon 
the field, in killed, wounded and prisoners, a 
thousand more than the entire force that had suf- 
ficed to drive them back. 

We prefer to respect an enemy, and could wish 
this triumph had been gained over less barbar- 
ous adversaries. But, on the concurrent testi- 
mony of witnesses too numerous and positive to 
be doubted, we have to add that whatever may 
have been the courage displayed by the Russians 
80 long as their fire protected them, they showed 
in other respects far more of the assassin’s than 
of the soldier’s qualities. 

When poor Col. Seymour sank wounded in 
the effort to raise his fallen general, five or six 
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men bayoneted him as he lay helpless, their offi- 
cers exciting them to the deed. In the affair of 
the two-gun battery, where eleven officers of the 
Coldstreams fell, it was only possible to rescue 
three with life from the same cowardly and mur- 
derous bayonets. Among the prisoners after 
the battle was a Russian major, who had been 
seen active in such foul work, and he is said to 
be only spared the rope till it is seen that Prince 
Menschikoff replies to a remonstrance from the 
Allied Generals. 

To so barbarous an enemy must yet be con- 
ceded such merit as barbarians may claim. The 
science of the savage, which enables him to 
steal with success upon his foe, is possessed by 
the Russians in an eminent degree. There can 
be no question that the British force was taken 
by surprise in this battle. However favored by 
the darkness of the night and the density of the 
fog, it was yet no common achievement thst in 
the night between the 4th and 5th of November, 
fifty thousand Russians should have been able to 
clamber up the heights of Inkermann, bringing 
with them not only their muskets, but their field 
artillery, and never once awakening suspicion 
till they opened their terrible fire. Regiment af- 
ter regiment of the English was brought in haste 
to the scene, and fought in the gray coats in 
which the hasty summons found them. Even 
when the presence of artillery declared itself by 
the shot and shell that swept through the tents, 
it is clear that so experienced an officer as Cath- 
cart still could not believe that any considerable 
force had got possession of the heights. It was 
not till the Coldstreams retreated from the re- 
doubt at which they had left eight officers and 
two hundred men, heaped upon some thousand 
or twelve hundred dead Russians, that any num- 
ber of British regiments had been got into line 
to drive back the dense masses that still crowded 
over the hills. Nothing but the most cool pre- 
cision, joined to unequalled daring and valor, 
could have counteracted the effect of a surprise 
of this kind, supported by overpowering numbers. 

We omuient our triumph heavily, at the cost 
of a third of our forces engaged, and more than 
a hundred officers. But the value of what we 
gained may be in some sort estimated by the fact 
that up to the 13th no fresh attack had been 
made, and that meanwhile the English position 
had been so fortified by a new redoubt on the 
right, and by such a series of entrenchments all 
the way down to Balaklava, that any renewal of 
such an enterprise as that of the 5th was held to 
be a sheer impossibility. 

What’remains is summed up in one word, of 
which the full significance is now understood 
through the length and breadth of England— 
reinforcements. They are needed to a greater ex- 
tent than was at first supposed, and they must 
to that full extent be supplied without the loss of 
a ed that any human exertion can prevent. 
Treble the bayonets now in the Crimea are ne- 
cessary for efficient completion of the work, and 
to furnish them every resource must be drained. 

Besides the instant help that must be thus pro- 
vided, the question will soon also force itself on the 
Allies to what extent it may be possible to call 
in help from those populations who burn to en- 
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gage against Russia, but to whom arms have 
itherto been refused. They may not present 
such disciplined and indomitable soldiers as those 
of Western Europe, but they are well able to 
meet Russians and to fight Russians after their 
own fashion. 

The principalities, and their Rouman popula- 
tion are perfectly capable of raising an army of 
40 or 50,000 men, and of feeding and supporting 
them in the field. But we have allowed Austria 
to occupy these countries under the pretence of 
quieting them, whereas the only policy pursued 
has been to despoil and disarm them. Is this to 
be permitted to goon? Austria, by re-establish- 
ing in office all the old agents and servants of 
Russia, has thus far only identified her cause with 
that of the Czar. The Wallachian patriots, 
exiled by Russia, remain more strictly exiled by 
Austria. The very peasantry are watched as 
jealously by the Austrians as by the Russians, 
and thus the power of a country is paralyzed, 
which, organized in independence might already 
have afforded us an amount of material aid not 
elsewhere obtainable. 

On the first news of the battle of the Alma, 
and the supposed capture of Sebastopol, Austria 
sent to congratulate the Allies. What has she 
done since? She has gradually so withdrawn 
from that quasi-hostile attitude to the Czar, as to 
invite and encourage him to withdraw his armies 
then approaching and threatening Gallicia. By 
this policy, and by throwing difficulties in the 
way of the bulk of the Turkish army entering 
the Principalities, Austria has enabled Russia to 
concentrate 100,000 men in or around Sebasto- 
pol. She has thus done the Czar as good ser- 





vice as if she had herself placed an army at his 
disposal. At least half the slaughter of our 
troops which has taken place in the Crimea is 
the work of Austrian diplomacy. And having 
done us this service, her Court now falls back 
into line with Prussia, and ambiguously gives 
out at Frankfort that if Russia makes no attack 
on the Principalities, there is no fear of Austria’s 
drawing the sword. In other words, the guaran- 
tees which she was ready, as she led us to believe, 
to demand of Russia, in concert with the Allies, 
she now flings overboard completely; and it is 
no longer as partics to a common conference 
against Russia that we have to regard the Ger- 
man Powers, but as States combined to maintain 
a menacing neutrality far more hostile to us than 
to Russia. 

Again we ask if this is to be allowed to go on, 
and if it is for the interest of the Allies that, 
with their consent and co-operation, a Russian 
regime should be maintained in the Principali- 
ties, their patriots still exiled, their armaments 
eee Austrian troops in Moldavia and 

allachia have served merely to enable Russia 
to transport her southern battalions to Sebasto- 
pol. Is it right that this state of things should 
continue ? Or would it not be better that the 
revenues of the Principalities should no longer 
be.employed merely to fatten Croats, but to 
maintain a force really hostile to Russia, and 
sincerely interested in the alliance against her? 

If it be true, as we see announced since this 
was written, that the French Government have 
resolved to send at once two divisions into the 
Principalities, these questions are likely to re- 
ceive speedy solution. 
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Wuere do we hide when the year is old, 

When the days are short and the nights are cold ? 
here ? 

When the flowers have laid them down to die, 

And the winds rush past with a hollow sigh, 

And witches and fiends on their broomsticks ride, 


_ Where do we delicate fairies hide ? 


here ? 


Some of us borrow the white-mouse skin, 
(Our gossamer-dresses are far too thin), 
And get up a ball in the palace of ice,— 
With a hop and a skip, we are there in a trice; 
And we don’t go home from these midnight balls 
Till the sun lights up our diamond halls, 

We don’t go home till morning. 


The queer old elves of the Northern land 

Welcome our beautiful fairy-band, 

Praise our eyes and our curling hair, 

Our nimble steps and our music rare, 

Our golden crowns and the gems we wear, 
And all our rich adorning. 


* From Poems, By B. R. Parker. 
1852. 


London, 





Sometimes we fly to the noonday isles, 

Where summer forever unfading smiles, 

And crumple the tropical flowers for beds, 
Where fairies nestle their small tired heads; 
But when the stars of the South shine bright, 
We chase the fire-fly through the night ; 

When the tigers growl and the lions roar, 

We fly o’er their heads, and laugh the more, 
And pinch their ears and their tails for spite,— 
These are our games on a tropical night. 


Sometimes we visit the children of earth, 

And take up our stand at the social hearth; 

We hover and sing by the couch of pain, 

Till the frightened dreamer smiles again ; 

We polish the lash of a deep-blue eye, 

And hush the tronblesome baby’s cry, 

And make mushrooms grow on our verdant 
rings,— 

Are not we fairies good little things ? 


As the dormouse curled in its darkened grave, 


| As the mermen and maids in the ice-bound cave, 


As the poor scarlet-breast when it longs for a 


crum 

As the naked woods when the birds are dumb, 
As the torrent penned up in its glittering sheath, 
We welcome the sight of the first green leaf. 
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WAR PRICES 
From the Economist, 25 Nov. 
WAR PRICES A FALLACY. 


A Great effort has been made by some of our 
most influential contemporaries to connect the 
unexpected high price of corn with the war. Be- 
cause daring the long war, from 1791 to 1815, 
there were several years of very high prices, and 

nerally a range of gocd prices, it has been the 
Caton, without any very minute inquiry into 
the actual causes which during the period in 

uestion were calculated to produce such an ef- 
feet, to attribute it simply and in general terms 
to the war. If, however, this be a popular falla- 
cy or error, it is extremely desirable that it 
should be dissipated. For it is plain that there 
are two consequences which are certain to arise 
from such a conviction, both of which may, if 
carried to excess, be productive of public evil. 
First, there have not been wanting already evi- 
dences of a somewhat painful kind, that the ex- 
* pectation of high prices has been regarded by cer- 
tain growers of grain as an ample satisfaction for 
all the evils and cost of the war, and that, on that 
rather than the higher ground of great, national, 
and European considerations—the war is looked 
upon by them with a favor which might outlive 
the necessity for its continuation. On the other 
hand, there have also been symptoms in large 
pulous neighborhoods of some discontent aris- 
ing from the high price of bread, and connecting 
it with the war. 

As to the real cause of the present high price 
of grain, and how far it will be sustained, there 
are no doubt very various opinions. But at least 
we think it will not be difficult to show that there 
are no satisfactory reasons for attributing it to the 
war; and, moreover, that there were causes in 
existence during the early years of the century 
sufficient to account for the high prices during 
the war which do not apply to the present time. 
But, in the first place, we may remark that dur- 
ing the long war there were considerable fluctua- 
tions in price. In 1792 the price of wheat was 
41s 9d, and it advanced regularly until 1796, 
when it was 76s 3d; but it again fell in 1798 to 
50s 4d; in 1800 and 1801 the price was respec- 
tively 110s 3d and 113s 11d; bat in 1803 it fell 
to 57s 1d; from that time till 1809 it fluctuated 
from 60s to 94s; and in 1810 it rose to an aver- 
age of 110s 3d, and continued generally above 
100s till the close of 1813; in 1814 it fell to 
72s 1d, and in 1815, before the close of the war, 
to 63s 8d. But examining these great fluctua- 
tions, are there no causes irrespective of the war, 
to which the high range of prices may be attrib- 
uted? In the first place, there was the great 
failure of the harvests in 1799 and in 1800, which 
was quite sufficient to account for the remarkable 
prices in 1800 and 1801; again, the failing har- 
vest in succession from 1809 to 1813 were suffi- 
cient to account for the extraordinary prices at 
that period. But was there no other general 
cause which, during the greater part of that pe- 
riod, very materially affected prices altogether ? 
It will be observed that up to 1799 the prices of 
wheat continued moderate. In that year the 
Bank suspended cash payments. The circula- 
tion of the country became less or more depre- 
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ciated in consequence. It is true that for the first 
four or five years of the suspension the deprecia- 
tion was noi so great ; but towards 1809 it became 
very considerable, and continued so during the 
whole of the remainder of the war. For a long 
time a guinea was worth 27s, and at particular 
moments sold even for considerably more. The 
high price was thus to a considerable extent 
nominal ; it was a price expressed in a depreciated 
a7. There were, therefore, two causes to 
which the high prices of the last war may be at- 
tributable, neitheir of which is applicable now. 
First, there wére series of years in which the 
crops universally failed, which led to the very 
high prices in particular years; and next, there 
was a depreciated currency which led to a gene- 
ral range of nominally high prices over the whole 
eriod. 

No such causes affect’ the market price now. 
Our currency is of full value, and in a most per- 
fect condition. And while there may be a doubt 
expressed in some quarters whether the last har- 


vest has proved really as good as was expected, 


and whether the opinion formed of it was not an 
exaggeration of the fact, yet it is impossible to 
suspect that the harvest has been a bad one. 
Last week we inserted a letter from a very emi- 
nent authority in such matters, which, so far as his 
district of the country was concerned, went to 
show that the crop had really not proved to be so 
good, and that the farmers had experienced some 
disappointment. ‘To-day we insert a letter from 
“ Another Farmer” in the same spirit. But even 
all that this exceptional evidence would imply is, 
that the great expectations formed of the harvest 
have not been realized. No one attempts to say 
that at least it was not a good harvest. Neither 
of the great influencing causes during the last 
war, therefore, exist now. 

But why should war lead to high prices, unless 
it be accompanied, as it was in the last war, with 
financial difficulties, a suspension of cash pay- 
ments, and a depreciation of currency; and even 
in that case, the high price arising from such too 
frequent accompaniments of war. would be rather 
nominal than real. But apart from considerations 
of currency, what reasons can be suggested for 
high prices during war? Price is determined by 
supply and demand. Any circumstance, there- 
fore, which creates a general deficiency of supply, 
or a general increase of demand, will undoubted- 
ly tend to raise prices. Does war do the one or 
the other? So far as the home supply is con- 
cerned, there can be no reason for saying that it 
is affected by war. Cultivation goes on as usual, 
and the result, as in times of peace, is determined 
by the character of the season. No doubt, so far 
as foreign supplies are concerned, they may be 
very much affected by war, or they may not, ac- 
cording to its character. We will hereafter ex- 
amine how far they are likely to be so by the 
present war. Then so far as demand is con- 
cerned, can it be said that there is anything ina 
war which is likely to increase it? ‘There is a 
vague notion that the supplies of the army tend 
to a considerable increase of consumption, but 
there seems no foundation for such an impression. 
In the first place, the consumption of our largest 
armies is so small, compared with our entire 
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LADY FRANKLIN. 


means and demand upon it, that it could make 
no perceptible influence upon the whole; in the 
next place, even though all the supplies were 
sent from ‘home, it would only be providing 
abroad for the same persons who had before been 
provided for at home ; and in the last place, it is 
a fact that the great bulk of the actual consump- 
tion of food in a campaign is purchased on the 
spot; and therefore, so far as this goes, the con- 
sumption at home is rather relieved than in- 
creased. Then, again, as to the great bulk of the 
population at home, it is not likely that a period 
of war, when they are more highly taxed, and 
when therefore they can have a smaller portion 
of their entire income applicable to their general 
expenditure than usual, can lead to an increased 
consumption ; on the contrary, the tendency will 
be to a diminished demand. 

While, therefore, there are some grounds for 
saying that the circumstances of war would lead 
te a reduced demand, and thus tend to lower 
prices, there is only one circumstance which 
would tend in an opposite direction—viz., the 
extent to which it might interrupt foreign sup- 
plies. How far, then, does the present war affect 
our foreign supplies? Of the entire importation 


of wheat and flour, the portion direct from Rus- 
sia constitutes about 14 percent.; but as the 
whole importations do not form more than about 
20 per cent. of our entire consumption, the quan- 
tity derived from Russia is very little more than 
24 per cent. of the whole. Again, during the 
first nine months of this year, the importations 


ef wheat from Russian ports direct has been 
525,000 qrs, against 773,000 qrs last year; so 
that the deficiency has been but 248,000 qrs. It 
is true, however, that recently the exportation 
has been prohibited, and the supply from that 
quarter has entirely ceased. It is - i true that 
the occupation of the mouths of the Danube by 
the Russian forces has up to this time rendered 
it necessary to continue the blockade, and the 
large stores of wheat in the Principalities and in 
the Danubian ports have of late been pent up in 
granary and lost to the markets of Europe. But 
all this amounts to nothing as between a good 
and a bad harvest, and of itself could exert no 
perceptible influence upon prices. 

The truth is, that the war has little or no con- 
nection with the high price of grain. If it had, 
how does it happen that for many months after 
the. declaration of war prices were rapidly re- 
duced, week by week and month by month? 
We are rather disposed to believe that it is to 
the fact that prices fell too much, in anticipation 
of the harvest, that we are now suffering higher 
prices than the quality of the harvest would 
seem to justify. Our prices were speculatively 
reduced below the level of other countries, and 
stocks in the West of Europe being so much ex- 
hausted, the exports from countries where any 
surplus existed, and even from this country, were 
directed to France, Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
many, in all of which countries prices were 
higher than here. In consequence of this, our 
imports in the months of July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October in the present year have barely 
reached 750,000 qrs, against 2,132,000 qrs in the 
same months of 1853, and 1,362,000 qrs in 1852. 
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Nor has a corresponding effort been made to 
supply home-grown wheat to make up the de- 
ficiency. It is true that the weekly sales in the 
English markets have been large in the last two 
months, when compared with the very small de- 
liveries of 1853, but they do not so much exceed 
those of 1852. In the months of October and 
November the quantities of English wheat re- 
turned in the Gazette were :-— 


ibecnene sveccouse MEE 


So that 136,938 qrs have been returned more in 
the present year than in the ordinary year of 
1852; but of course these returns represent but 
a small portion of the entire sales of the whole 
country. In the great reduction of stocks both 
here and throughout the West of Europe, and 
in absence of imports, suspended in consequence 
of the low prices some time ago, we may dis- 
cover reasonable causes for the present high 
prices, without attributing them to the vague 
and unintelligible consequences of a war; and 
the first symptom of a fall in price will be when 
foreign supplies begin to arrive more quickly, 
and the British farmers to sell their large crop 
more freely. 





From The Spectator 20 Nov. 
LADY FRANKLIN. 


Lapyr FRANKLIN, we understand, contem- 
plates the renewal of a task which it would be a 
disgrace to the country to leave to her. Already 
the country and its official representatives have 
tarnished their honor by their treatment of this 
lady. When she urged the necessity of search- 
ing for her husband, the answer was thrown out 
in some quarters, that it was too late. We now 
know that it was not too late; that Sir John 
Franklin and several of his companions were 
alive down to a late period in the spring of 1850. 
We therefore have arrived at the point of con- 
firming the conclusion to which Lady Franklin 
with great probability had come before that year. 

In another respect her sagacity has been justi- 
fied by the event. She instructed two of the cap- 
tains of vessels which she sent out (Forsyth and 
Kennedy) to explore southwards from Boothia 
to the mouth of the Great Fish River; and if 
they had done so, three or four years ago, we 
should have then had the information now 
brought to us. The possibility of saving some 
of the party would have been greater; and a fact 
which may perhaps be more important to some 
persons,—the cost of the great exploring expedi- 
tions since sent out to Wellington Channel and 
Melville Island, would have been entirely super- 
seded. 

We now have a clue to the ultimate fate of a 
— at least of Franklin’s party; we know 

ow to trace back towards the site where they 
abandoned their ships, and to recover such rec- 
ords as they may have left. In order to make 
full use of this information, however, it is desira- 
ble to employ in the search competent Arctic 
naval explorers. And we understand by a letter 
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from Sir Roderick Murehison, which was to have 
been read at the last meeting of the Geograph- 
ical Society, that in default of such efforts on the 
part of Government, Lady Franklin has resolved 
to expend the last remnant of the fortune coming 
to her by her husband’s will, in fitting out 
another expedition, aided by a last appeal for 
the assistance of her friends. Is it possible that 
the Government and the country can leave Lady 
Franklin to make this further sacrifice ? 

She has already made enough, and more than 
enough. If a better use of her suggestions and 
her assistance has not been made, it is because 
her own officers disregarded her- instruetions,— 
perhaps on the ground that they emanated from 
awoman. By that neglect, however, while the 
public money has been expended, she is brought 
to the verge of poverty, It is true that Franklin 
was her husband; and she, while she possessed 
a penny of her own, was bound to devote it to 
his rescue. As to her duty there is no question; 
but was the duty of the country less? Did 
Franklin go out in the service of his wife, or of 
his country? Did he encounter death in any 
mission of hers, or in adding to that knowledge 
which he had already procured for his country ? 
Domestic affection pointed out her duty ; public 
virtue should point out another kind of duty 
towards a public servant. 

This has been felt so strongly, that a consider- 
able stim of money was handed to Lady Frank- 
lin for her assistance in one of the earlier expe- 
ditions. But it was not English money. The 
£1,500 which was sent to Lady Franklin, with 
touching expressions of admiration for her con- 
duct, came—not from England, which subscribed 
about £300—from the poor colony of Van Die- 
men’s Land. The colony gave £1,500. The 
Lady has given many thousands; and she is 
ready, if necessary, that the entire remainder of 
her means should follow. It would not be the 
fitst time that a generous and noble creature had 
been reduced to total destitution through the out- 
rage of public virtue. In past times there has 
been much open neglect of conscientious motive. 
In our day, we talk of “conscience,” “improved 
knowledge,” “ practical Christianity,” “ regular- 
‘ity of justice ;” and we allow Lady Franklin to 
—_ herself a beggar in paying the debts of the 

ublic ! 

: We do not say in what mode this injustice 
could best be repaired. A public subscription 
would possibly prove a public disgrace, as there 
is no excitement to make the people sensible of 
their daty. The House of Commons, which 
ought to be the custodier of the national honor, 
as well as its purse, might “debate” the debt! 
The Royal hand has more summary resources 
for a just generosity. But we only point to the 
fact, that it will be a shameful breach of trust 
towards Sir John Franklin, if the legacy that he 
left to his widow be exhausted in. discharging 
the obligation of the State. 





Science versus an Iron Pot.—In the present 
day, when we hear so much about the local at- 


traction of the compass on shipboard, and when 
acientific men overwhelm ns with corrective pro- 
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jects, it is worth while to try the practice of ex- 
perienced men, who often, in the long run, find 
out the remedy. One proposition is made by Mr. 
William France, of Leeds, which nfay be easily 
tried, and which, as it succeeded in one case 
merits consideration ; at all events it is of easy 
proof. Mr. France says : — Fifteen years ago, I 
shipped a large iron boiler in one of my vessels, 
which stood two feet above the hatchway. The 
captain was told it would attract the needle, 
Before leaving the coast he found that to be the 
case, when he ordered the cook to bring the round 
iron beef-kettle, which was. in daily use. He 
placed a compass inside it, when he found it 
travelled correctly. I do not know whether it 
has been tried in those large steamers crossing 
the Atlantic, but should suggest to the captains 
the propriety of trying the experiment, as it Will 
cost them nothing.— Courier. 
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We have received the following uew books 
from the publishers :— 


Life-Scenes of the Messiah. By the Rev. Rufus 
W. Clark. John P. Jewett & Co.: Boston. [In 
twenty-five chapters, beginning with “ ‘The Fore- 
runner,” and ending with “The Ascension,” 
there are arranged a succession of Scenes in the 
Life of Our Lord. “One hour of communion 
with Christ, will afford clearer views of duty, 
richer stores of knowledge, and a higher spiritual 
enjoyment, than whole days spent with the wisest 
of- human authors.” ] 

Leaves from the Tree Igdrasyl. By Martha Rus- 
sell. John P. Jewett & Co.: Boston. [Contents : 
The Diary ; Love’s Labor not Lost ; A Tale of 
the Colony Times ; Uncle John’s Visit ; An In- 
cident on the Sea-Shore ; Death by the Way- 
Side; Little Bessia. These fill half the Volume; 
the remainder consists of Sketches of Our Village, 
in twelve chapters and Subjects. 

The Lady's Almanac for 1855. John P. Jewett 
& Co.: Boston. [A very pretty little book, of 
which thousands will, no doubt, be given away 
before 1855. 

The Pluralit of Worlds. With an Introduction 
by President Hitchcock. A New Edition. To 
which is added a Supplementary Dialogue, in 
which the Author reviews his Reviewers. Gould 
& Lincoln: Boston. 

The Mothers of the Bible. By Mrs. S. G. Ashton. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. A. L 
Stone. “All Scripture is profitable.” John P 
Jewett & Co.: Boston. “ We freely confess that 
if we wish a truthful portraiture of female charac- 
ter, we should look to woman to sketch it. She 
can best appreciate her own sex, and detect all 
the lights and shades so necessary to form the per- 
fect picture. While Mrs. Ashton had, in the ac- 
complishment of her task, no liberty to range 
beyond the facts of Scripture, she has succeeded 
in presenting the mothers of the Bible in a man- 
ner so fascinating and true, as to promise ifi- 
cation and instruction to the reader. — 


tervan. 





